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A STRANGE DOWRY. 
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CHAPTER I. 


“ Backward, turn backword, oh time in your flight, 
Make me a child again, just for to-night.” 


Yes, just for to-night! 

Oh kind memory unfold the curtains which envelop that far- 
| distant past, and let me be once more in heart and feeling a little 
child! Just six years old, pale, blue-eyed and happy, flitting 
hither and thither, without a care, in company with another child 
some two years older, who is my sister. We are running about 
through the spacious rooms of an Indian compound, or inclosure, in 
the centre of which a noble tamarind and peepul-tree are spreading 
their branches with kindly majesty, as if conscious of their benign 
influence, which forms a shade for the dogs, goats, and poultry, 
theltering beneath their umbrageous foliage from the burning rays 
ofa mid-day Eastern sun. On either side of the compound is a 
tow of huts, in and out of which flit the dark figures of gaily- 
| attired native servants, while playing about in the sand, enjoying 
the childish luxury of dirt, are a brood of half-naked black 
children. 

The impatient neighing of the horses in the stables announces, 
with clock-like regularity, that the hour is twelve at noon, when 
the little ones leave their mud kingdoms, and hurry within the huts 
or their mid-day meal of curry and rice. 

We children in the bungalow have ceased to run about, and 
ate lying quietly, half undressed, on two ebony cots, daintily 
curtained with lace, which are placed in a large room adjoining our 
mother’s bed-room. 
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A native woman, with shining black hair, is seated on the flvor 
talking to us, and drilling us on a point of behaviour in which we 
had failed during the evening walk. 

“Now, missy baba, what you answer when gentlemens ask 
you your name ?”’ she inquires, in her broken English. 

_ “ Medora Prior,” says my sister, yawning. 

“ And you, missy ?”’ 

“Mary Prior,” I reply, absently ; for I am always wondering, 
as I watch her during the preliminary quiescence of our noon-day 
siesta, how she contrived to stretch the holes in her ears to contain 
the enormous gold ornaments incased in each lobe. 

‘Very good! and now, when sahibs speak pretty, and say 
* Whose little children are you ?’ what you say ?”’ 

‘* Captain and Mrs. Prior’s,”’ we both reply. 

‘* Very good! now don’t be foolish any more, but speak nicely ; 
and now be good babas and go sleep, while I go drink water.” 

Knowing from experience that the process of drinking water 
generally took half-an-hour, and meant a comfortable gossip with 
her friends in the huts, I rise as soon as she is out of hearing, not 
a little fearful of Dolly, whom the reader already knows as Medora, 
but answering to the more familiar call of Dolly, the name by 
which I learnt to know and love her, when consciousness dawned 
upon me that I was a sentient atom, born into a world of toys, 
bread-and-milk, white frocks, and sundry other delights, with a 
beautiful mother for a providence. 

It was in search of my providence I was now bent. 

“ Just you lie down,”’ says Dolly, authoritatively. 

** No I won’t !”’ 

** Pll tell Aya, see if I don’t ;’’ but I was out of hearing of the 
doom in store as I ran, with bare feet and lightly clad, into the 
drawing-room where I knew I should find her. 

She sits on her sofa reading, and has not heard the pattering of 
my swift, naked feet, which bring me unannounced to the very 
centre of my small heaven,—her lap, which I have reached witha 

bound; a glow of childish, passionate delight thrills through me 
when I feel her arms about me, for I idolised my mother, if the 
intensity of childish love can be called idolatry. 

Ab, how beautiful she is! with a pale, sad face; around her 
mouth hovers a tender expression, and she sighs as she reads, while 
the delicate hands which have discarded the book to clasp me 
tremble. 

Why does she sigh so often, I wonder? ‘ My dear mammy e 
for so she na taught us to call her. 

** ‘Why has my darling left her cot?”’ she asks. ‘‘ Come let me 
take you back.”’ 
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** Ah, let me stay with you,’’ I plead, clinging tenaciously to 
my position until she consents, and I sit quietly for awhile Gazing 
into her face. 

‘* What are you thinking of, my pet?’ she inquires, seeing me 
scan her face so earnestly. 

“ Of you, mammy, darling. I was thinking just then that you 
are like God !’’ I whispered. 

I had scarcely uttered the last word, when snatching me closer 
to her heart she burst into tears, exclaiming— 

‘‘ My child! my poor darling little child, would to God we were 
both dead! Ah, why did you ever say such words? Will a day 
ever come when you will know the truth, and”’. . . . sobs stifle 
her further utterance. 

Her words have no meaning for me. I can only feel her tears 
and kisses as I throw my arms around her neck and weep for 
sympathy, entreating her “ not to cry.’’ I only know that I am in 
the heaven of her bosom, and, her tears excepted, I ask no greater 

oy. 
, In a little while she dries her eyes, and-I lie quietly in her 
arms until we are disturbed by some one who never brought any 
delight to my young heart, or mammy’s either, I used to fancy ; 
this was my father, who comes in looking very grand in his uniform 
and sword, with fierce eyes that remind me of the wolf in Red 
Riding Hood. He was very tall, and walked with a quick, heavy 
tread, that made me fear tu get in his way. His mouth was always 


_an object of wonder to me, hidden as it was beneath a pair of heavy 


moustaches. Could I have then defined my sensations the effect it 
produced would have made me Jiken it to the gate of the infernal 
regions, such cruel flaming words issued therefrom which used to 
frighten us children, and made our mother cry. 

On his entrance to-day she rose and carried me in her arms to 


the nursery. 


That evening they went toa large party. It used to be our 
great delight to watch our mother dress on these occasions, and to- 
night we were in high spirits capering about, and apportioning out 
her possessions, saying what we would wear when old enough to 
accompany her. We were in our little night-gowns, and the effect 
of the various ornaments we tried lost none of the delight bestowed 
by anticipation on account of their incongruity. Dolly, rich in the 
possession of a pair of white satin shoes, was holding up her night- 
dress to observe the effect in the large looking-glass, while I busied 
myself with the powder-box, and laughed with glee at the brilliant 
pair of stars which shone through the cloud on my face, In the 
midst of our mirth who should come in, like a thunderbolt from 
Jove, but our father, 
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Going up to mother with a fierce and angry frown on his face, 
he said something we could not bear. 

She never-replied, but motioned him to leave the room, pointing 
to the door. 

His eyes flashed with fire as she moved away. Putting one 
hand roughly on her shoulder he stopped her, and tearing the 
wreath she was about to fix in her hair from her hand, he flung it 
to the ground and stamped upon it, then with a fearful oach he 
threw her from him and left the room. 

We little ones, who had fled for refuge to the centre of our 
mother’s bed, set up a cry of dismay on witnessing what had 
occurred ; but our mother’s calmness soon restored us, as, without 
betraying any symptom of emotion beyond turning deadly pale, 
she picked up the wreath and threw it over to us, saying— 

“There children, you will be glad of it for your dolls.”’ 

Dolly was delighted, but I could only think of my poor mammy ; 
creeping to her side I whispered—* Darling mammy !”’ 

She was smoothing her ruffled hair at the time, but put down 
her brush to stoop and kiss me. 

“* My pet—my consolation !’’ she murmured, as she folded me in 
her arms, smiling through a rush of tears which my childish 
sympathy had called forth. Don’t fret for me, my love; mammy 
does not mind, for she has her little Mary to love and comfort her.”’ 

With this assurance I cast all trouble from me. Rich in my 
secret knowledge, I could afford to be magnanimous, ard handed 
over my share of the mangled wreath to Dolly, who, fearing I might 
repent of my generosity, carried her treasure to bed with her. 

All is confusion in my memory after this except one scene 
which stands out vividly. 

We are seated on the deck ofa large ‘vessel bound for England. 
Our father has kissed us for the first and last time in our recollec- 
tion. My mother is thoughtful, and as my father’s boat is pushing 
off from the ship’s side and he is waving adieu, I hear her say— 

‘What a death in life he bas led me! God grant we may 
never meet again !”’ 


CHAPTER II. 


“ By this couch I weakly lie on, 
While I count my memories, 
Through the fingers, which, still sighing, 
I press closely on my eyes.” 
E. P. Browning. 


On reaching Southampton we were met by my mother’s sister, 
Mrs. Worthington—Aunt Jane, as we called her—the wife of a 
naval officer then taking his turn on the Gold Coast. 
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Though ten years my mother’s senior, Aunt Jane was a young. 
‘looking woman still. She had one of those faces that can never 
_appear otherwise, let ruthless Time play what pranks he will ; for 
her heart was so young, so simple in its single-hearted goodness, 
that it wrote its story on her face in some superadded beauty of 
expression each succeeding year. 

When first I remember her she was about forty, with a good 
complexion, blue eyes, with a tender look in them at all times, 
brightening occasionally into dancing sunbeams when under the 
influence of a strong emotion of joy, as when she met my mother 
again after long separation. Her hair, sprinkled here and there 
with grey, was arranged in curls confined by combs on either side 


of her face, according to the fashion of her youth, from which she. 


had never departed, giving her an‘individuality which many lack who 
for ever vary their style according to existing fashions. Tall in 
height, upright in carriage, she presented a contrast to my mother, 
whose drooping figure matched the wearied look in her eyes, as of 
one grown tired of life, and longing only for tlie rest beyond, in the 
illimitable yet somehow hopeful future. 

We were to live with my aunt, who at present occupied a small 
house in a large village in Hertfordshire. A pretty garden 
attached io the house was my delight. I can recall how I made 
particular acquaintance with some of the flowers, talking to them 
quite seriously as if they understood me, which at that time I 
never doubted. ‘‘ London Pride’”’ was a homely little plant with 
which I was on the most familiar terms: it was so good-natured, 
and never seemed to mind how much I denuded it of leaves when 
I wanted them for plates and dishes to make a feast for the elves 
and fairies that supped at night on the grass while I was in dream. 
land. There was an elder-tree at the end of the garden that would 
nod and beckon to me, as if inviting me to love it; but I felt no 
inclination to respond, all my affection was bestowed upon 
Mignonette: it was so small and pretty, about my own size I 
thought—children have such a wonderful sympathy for little 
things—that I felt a strange tenderness towards it, as if I was 
grateful to it for growing. 

My aunt and mother led very quiet lives; for my mother’s 
health was delicate, and at times she would say, 


“T am wearin’ awa, Jean, 
To the land o’ the leal,” 


while my aunt would sigh and look reprovingly at her. 

_ It was on one of these occasions that they were talking in a 
more than ordinary tone of seriousness about the sorrows of life, 
long partings, and the necessity that existed for believing in a 
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hereafter, in order to enable mankind to rise above the sufferings 
which would otherwise crush them were there no such hope, that J 
stole into my mother’s lap and watched her face, which wore a 
distressed, far-away luok, as if her soul was journeying whither | 
could not follow. 

‘*Mammy, darling,” I whispered, ‘‘come back. Why do you 
talk of going? Let me come with you, if you go. Yes, I will 
come.”’ 

My words roused her, as she bent over me and whispered, “ My 
little messenger !’’ There were tears in her eyes which fell upon my 
cheek as she kissed me. 

‘From where, mammy?” I asked, feeling the dignity and 
importance of a whispered secret, yet alarmed and doubtful at the 
falling tears. | : 

‘*From God,” she whispered again solemnly. -Hushed and 
awed I lay quite still, wondering what she meant. 

This happened one Christmas-eve, I remember ; for we had spent 
the afternoon decorating the house with holly. We were in the 
drawing-room at the time, a long, low room, with French windows 
opening into the garden. Aunt Jane and my mother were seated 
opposite each other on either side of the fire. Dolly, on a stwol in 
front, was burning out her eyes in the endeavour to read by its 
flickering light ; and I, as I have described, on mother’s lap. 

We had sat thus for some time when the postman’s familiar 
step and welcome knock was heard. He brought a letter for my 
mother, soft and limp, with an ominous black border. 

The handwriting was not familiar, and she turned it over 
several times in her trembling’ fingers ere she broke the seal, re- 
marking as she did so, ‘‘ 1 wonder who it is from ?”’ 

She had her arms around me as she read it ; but I soon felt her 
bosom heave and her heart beat loudly. 

“Oh, Jane !”’ she exclaimed, in a choking voice; “ he is dead !” 
and then her hold of me relaxed, and I slid down, only in time to 
see my aunt rush across and support her head. 

I gave a scream of fright as I ran with Dolly into the kitchen 
to call for aid ; for wedid not know what had happened, and, in our 
confusion, our mother’s suffering took for us the form of death. 

‘*Ob, Ann, Ann, mamma is dead !’’ we sobbed. 

The maid was soon in the drawing-room helping my aunt, while 
we remained in the kitchen, scared and trembling, going very softly 
now and again to the drawing-room door, peeping between the 
cracks of the hinges, fearing, yet longing, to learn something. 

When the maid returned, telling us our mother was better, 
we found it difficult to believe her; but presently we ventured 
back, still rather frightened, as though not quite certain what 
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metamorphosis she had undergone during her temporary absence 
from this life. ." 

_ She looked pale and shocked when we went in. Calling Dolly 
to her, she said, ‘“‘ My dear child, your father is dead !”” 

“Ts he ?”’ said Dolly, with awe, trying to cry, but finding it an 
‘effort. And soon, as no one else was doing so, she ceased the 
pretence, and looked into the fire. 

“Yes, dear,” continued my mother, still addressing Dolly; 
“he died quite suddenly of cholera; so his friend, Captain Domville, 
writes to say. He was seized after breakfast one morning, and 
buried before nightfall! How awful! Ah, Jane, what an end 
to meet with !”’ : 

We all turned round shocked, but I remember down in the 
lowest depths of my small heart feeling rather glad—little sinner 
that I was—to think that never again could he spoil mamma’s 
pretty flowers or make her cry ; and the sense of relief was immense. 

I never heard my mother mention his name again; but when 
Aunt Jane spoke to her on the subject of mourning, she remarked : 

“Tt is such utter mockery, Jane; what is the use of it? If 
you love me don’t ask me to wear it.”’ al 

“Mary, dear, what do you mean? It is not respectable of you 
to give expression to such a sentiment. Of course you must go 
into black.’’ | 

_“ Respectable !’’ echoed my mother, peevishly; ‘“‘let us be 
truthful first. I don’t mourn; then why thrust me into the 
deception? But there, dear,’’ she added in a milder voice, ‘‘if it 
is to please, you, go and_buy black. I shall not want it for very 
long.” 

So into black we all went. Dolly and I liking the importance 
of it vastly ; especially the commiseration we received at the small 
daily school to which we went, when it was known that we had 
lost ‘‘ our dear papa.” We were supposed not to be in spirits to 
take our dancing lesson that week, and were sent to walk quietly 
in the garden by ourselves, when we discussed our new black frocks 
with much complacency. 

My mother’s health began to fail so much as the spring advanced 
that Aunt Jane insisted on her having medical advice. 

How well I remember the doctor’s visit. Too weak to rise, she 
generally remained all the morning in her room. I enjoyed the 
privilege of carrying up ber cup of tea and slice of toast each day, 
entering the room with triumphant pride as I succeeded in my 
heavily-laden ascent without any disaster, and looking for her 
loving smile and word of praise at my cleverness as my great 
reward, 

Her breakfast generally consisted in drinking the tea, while 
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ro 


the toast fell to my lot, as I sat, perched on the edge of her bed 
watching her until a call from Dolly would disturb my enjoyment, 
obliging me to bolt the toast in order to escape her remarks about 
the entire disinteredness of my services. 

On this particular morning the doctor arrived as I was taking 
up her breakfast, as usual. Never heeding me, Aunt Jane led him 
upstairs at once, I looking on unobserved while he spoke with my 
mother. 

After a few questions he took out of his hat a mysterious 
instrument; then I heard my mother say : 

**Tell me the truth. You cannot tell me anything I do not 
anticipate.” Although her voice was calm, I could see that her 
mouth quivered, and that her face had grown very pale. 

He shook his head gravely, and said : 

“Your illness is deep-seated and incurable—a complication of 
heart and Jungs. Still, with care——”’ , 

“Don’t you think it would be advisable to take her to a 
warmer climate. Italy or Madeira?’’ suggested my aunt. 

‘* She has not strength for the journey at present. You must 
keep her quiet, and take every care of her until the warm weather 
sets in, which will no doubt revive her.’’ With that he took his 
leave, and followed my aunt down stairs. 

As soon as he was gone I crept to her bedside to know the 
meaning of all I had seen and heard. My mother, who had that 
far-away look I have before described, did not see me, and I heard 
her murmur, ‘‘ The wages of sin is death!’’ while her lips moved 
in prayer. 

** Mammy, here is your tea,’’ I whispered, as I brought the cup 
to her side to attract her attention. 


inet ae a pitying look and tender smile, which encouraged 
me to : 


“ Does the doctor think you will get well in the summer ?” 

As I looked into her face I saw that she was crying, and could 
hardly swallow her tea. In an instant I was by her side, with my 
arms about her neck. 

She put her cup down, and, bending over me, cried in a 
heart-breaking manner I was powerless to console. I could only 
cry, and cry, for sympathy. 

“* Mary,” she said at length, “‘ will you think of me and love 
me always, even if I must go away and leave you, my poor child! 
Oh! how can I fancy you wi:hout me in this wretched world?” 

The thought I now for the first time realised, that she was 
going away somewhere without me, produced an agony of alarm, 
and I cried—‘‘ Take me with you, mammy darling ; I’ll be so good, 
and keep so quiet.” 
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“ Would to God I could, my child! but T cannot. It is part of 
my bitter sorrow and punishment.’’ 

« But no one will be cross and punish you, mammy darling ; my 
good mammy!’’ I exclaimed, clinging to her with loving ardour, 
as if my child arms could be all powerful to protect her from harm. 

As she never answered, we remained sighing and sobbing to. 

ther for some short time, and then growing calmer she told 
me to fetch my Testament, as she wanted me to read something 
to her. 

I brought it quickly—a little well-worn brown leather Testa. 

ment. She bade me find the sixth chapter of Romans, pointing her 
finger to the last verse, where I read aloud—" For the wages of sin 
is death, but the gift of God-is eternal life through Jesus Christ 
our Lord.” : 
_ After I had read it she took the book from my hand, and with 
a pencil marked the passage. Then folding the leaf she said 
earnestly —‘ Mary, when I am gone to that other country where the 
doctor says I must go, all by myself, and cannot even take you 
my little child, will you sometimes read this verse, and remember 
it for my sake, and that I found it true, the first part by experience, 
the second by faith. Experience and faith are two difficult words for 
you to remember, and you don’t know the meaning of them, but 
you will one day. And now I am going to write them for 
you in the margin, opposite each sentence, and then you will 
never forget them; for I. want you to remember them when 
you grow to be a woman, and have few to guide you over the 
troubles and dangers of life, as I would have done had I been so 
permitted.”” 

Exhausted, she Jay back on her pillow, while I sat stupidly, 


wondering what she meant, with the tears still wet upon my cheek. 


After a pause she continued—“ And when I am gone away 
into that other country, and people tell you I am dead—don’t start, 
love, but listen—you must remember I am not dead, but alive 
somewhere, leading a better, nobler life, I hope, and not unhappy, 
because our Father, the Great God, knows all, and has forgiven me.” 

Very much subdued and awed by her mention of that other 
country, I said in a hushed voice—‘‘ Heaven, mammy ?” 

‘* T hope so, dear ;”’ and she sighed deeply as she. answered me, 


‘* And can’t I write you letters sometimes ? I could put ‘ Heaven, 
you know, on the outside.” 


‘*T should not get them, darling.” 


** Why not? Would not the angels be kind, and take them to 
you ?”’ 


She only smiled at my remark, which I made with all a child’s 
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sweet faith, that believes all things are possible, and never limits 
the power of the Unseen. 

Aunt Jane came in at this point, and bidding me get ready for 
school, put an end to our conversation ; but I heard my mother say 
as I left theroom. ‘‘ The fiat has gone forth, Jane, and now I haye 
much to write. God grant me strength for my task.” 

For several days she was so employed. In vain did my Aunt 
try to dissuade her from thus exhausting herself; her only reply 
was, ‘‘ Time is precious, and this must be done beforeI go. As you 
love me, Jane, I charge you to fulfil the trust I am about to leave 
you. It will be a strange dowry for my poor child if she ever live 
to inherit it, but a safeguard all the same, and one I cannut dic and 
leave undone, let the consequences be what they may. I leave 
them in God’s hands. 

As soon as her task was accomplished she seemed relieved ani 
even grew cheerful, until I became quite accustomed to the idea of 
her going away, and could even talk with her about it. I never 
associated her departure with death and its ugly concomitants, of 
which I was at that time happily ignorant. My vague ideas 
centred on her going somewhere by train, with a carriage at the 
door to take her to the station. Surely the blessedness of childhood 
consists in this—that it knows not the evil of the present, and has 
no fears for the future. Its little world is To-day. 


CHAPTER III. 


“For this alone on death I wreak 
The wrath that garners in my heart ; 
He put our lives so far apart, 
We cannot hear each other speak.” 


In Memoriam. 


AND now there came atime in my young life I can never 
recal without a pain which is only the echo of the great sorrow 
which then nearly broke my heart. 

The love existing between my mother and me was peculiar in its 
intensity, although her treatment of both her children was 
outwardly the same; still I took my place, as a matter of course, 
nearest her heart ; a position Dolly never disputed, since she enjoyed 
the prerogative, and all the advantages appertaining thereto, of 
being the eldest. 

As spring melted into summer my mother grew stronger to all 
appearance. She was at times so cheerful that she would say with 
a smile to my Aunt— 
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«J think, Jane, I am so much better that the doctor must have 
peen mistaken, and perchance I need not take that long journey just 
With what delight I heard her say this! How I would kiss the 

; delicate hand I held within my chubby fingers ! 

One bright afternoon she was feeling so much stronger that she 
asked my Aunt to send for a carriage to have a drive. 

My Aunt objected, fearing the exertion would be too much for 
the invalid ; but the state of delight which the prospect of a drive 
caused us children was such that my mother carried her point. 

When does earth seem so radiant as in childhood? No after-sun 
ever shines so brightly, no flowers ever equal-in bloom those that 
seemed to welcome us with love and gladness in the spring-time 
of our lives. Our hearts: are then iu unison with those gentle 
mysteries of nature. Tender, simple, b autiful, they are fresh from 
the hands of the great Creator; and so are we—they call us kindred, 
and our simple hearts witness how truly they have spoken. In after 
years, when our eyes gladden, and our hearts give a brief throb of 
joy at the sight and scent of a flower, it is of the early friends we 
are thinking, those flowers of our childhood, with their fragrant 
memories of love and innocence that come wafting back a faint per- 
fume of the past, and we prize the living for the sake of the dead. 

Our drive lay through lanes budding with hawthorn, which 
sparkled in the clear blue of the sky and glitter of sun. The birds, 
having forgotten the hardships of their wintry days, were singing 
triumphantly their hymns of praise and songs of love in the joyous 
present. No wonder we caught the infection of nature’s gladness 
in this bright hour of her resurrection, and clapped our hands with 

delight. Even our mother, sitting opposite amid her cushions, re. 
- joiced languidly, and smiled upon our happiness. 

If it is darkest before dawn, oftentimes the reverse of the picture 
may be held with equal truth, and that the sun is brightest before 
the storm. 

When we returned my mother was so exhausted that she fainted 
on reaching the drawing-room. I did not leave her this time, 
although my little heart stood still with fear, as ] watched my Aunt 

’ striving to restore her. 

She soon recovered, and then how glad I was I had remained 
for she drew me towards her, and with a look of grateful love, 
said— 

‘My faithful little child, may God reward you!” How happy 
it made me to think that she knew and felt how much I loved her ! 

_ She retired early, and as I shared her room I was delighted at 
the prospect of our being awake together until we fell asleep. As 
soon as I was in bed I knelt up with my arms round her neck, and 
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repeated “Our Father,” stopping, as was my wont, between every 
second and third petition to give her a kiss. 

She never checked my seeming irreverence, for she said that the 
love which prompted my kisses was in itself a -devotion, which jg 
the highest form of worship any soul can know. 

My prayer over, I nestled into her arms and fell asleep. 

When I awoke it was morning. The birds were singing their 
early psalm, the sun was shining ; but through me and around me 
there came a sense of cold. 

My mother’s arm, on which I had slept, was still extended 
across the pillow. Wondering why I felt as I did, I sat up ang 
rubbed my sleepy eyes, and then looked at her. Her mouth was 
partly open, her eyes closed, she was asleep. My first impulse on 
waking was always to kiss her—I did so now, but oh! what a chill 
it struck! I took her hand, I felt her arm, both were cold: a cold 
that made me frightened. When I took her hand, an action that 
before would have roused her, she paid no heed, nor would she open 
her eyes. In great fear I cried— 

“Oh, mammy! wake up and speak to me!” 

But no answer made my poor mother. Heaping the bed-clothes 
upon her, I ran into my Aunt’s room. 

“Come, Aunt Jane,” I cried; “I think mammy has fainted; 
she is so cold, and won’t answer me.”’ 

In a moment my Aunt was by her side. Casting one look on 
her face, she fell upon her knees and burst out weeping. Then it 
was I knew that, while nestling in her bosom, my poor mother’s 
soul had set out on its long silent journey into the Unknown, leaving 
me behind. My precious mother, whose like and love I should 
never know again, was gone! Gone to that other country from 
whence she would never return in all the long years to come; 
never, even for one little moment, to tell me she remembered and 
loved me still. 

I must have realised something of this utter despair of bereave- 
ment in the piercing scream I gave, as I scrambled on the bed and 
threw my arms around her, regardless of the icy touch of Death. 
I clung to her with a fierce passion of sorrow which so alarmed my 
Aunt that she tried toremove me. But she was powerless. I had to 
be torn away by force at last by the maid. 

‘“‘Come, Miss Mary, come with me I must, take you away, pocr 
dear! J+ wil) never do for you to be stayin’ here all day, disturbin’ 
your poor ma.”’ 

I would not answer ; but lay silent and stil]. Seeing I was not 
to be moved she slipped her strong hands under rae, and disentangling 
my clenched fingers that grappled the bed-clothes, succeeded in 


carrying me away. 
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I kicked and screamed, wanting to fight my way back again; 
but Aunt Jane took me on her lap and soothed me saying— 

‘‘ Mary, my poor child, your mother is dead—she must be taken 
away from the home by and bye; but before that time she must be 
dressed, and made ready for the journey you have so often heard her 
gay sbe must take ; and I don’t think she would like you to disturb 
her ; so you must be good for her sake. It might fret her to think 

were naughty and troublesome. : 

It was then I remembered her words—*‘ that when people told 
me she was dead, I was to try and think of her as being alive some- 
where.”’ And this had the effect of making my Aunt’s injunctions 
act upon my unsubmissive spirit like magic; for I thought she 
would know I was trying to be good for her sake. And whenI say 
this I think I reveal the secret spring which has guided all my 
subsequent life. 

We never saw our mother again. Dolly was frightened at the 
mystery of a room which everyone entered with hushed footsteps ; 
while Aunt Jane kept me out by saying “she thought my mother 
would rather I did not disturb her.” An injunction I feared, 
though I longed to disobey. 

Ah! how dreadful the house grew. Aunt Jane would not let us 
draw up the blinds, and this made everything so much more dismal. 
I used to creep into a corner near my mother’s chair, and cry with a 
pain of sorrow I could feel but not define—the desolation of loneli- 
ness came upon me at such times, which produced a passionate 
yearning to see her once again. I used to wonder if she could 
really see me. In the presence of so much pain my childish faith 
wavered ; still, as she had said so, I thought she must, and this set 
me telling her my feelings in whispers, which were not unlike 
prayers. , 

I grew misty and bewildered in those first days of my 
sorrow, not knowing what to make of it. All was so silent and 
mysterious, the heavy tread of men’s feet going up and down stairs, 
the banished sunshine, and, above all, no mother, no dear tender 
mother to love and kiss me. 

. It seemed as if this dreary time would never end. There 
came a day at Jength when Aunt Jane dressed us in new black 
frocks, which gave us no satisfaction like the previous ones, and 
brought us down to sit in the drawing-room with our bonnets, 
- Where we remained for a long time, as if waiting for something or 
somebody, my Aunt reading her Bible the while, and looking 
solemn as if she was in church, which made us fear to question her. 
| Still the tread of heavy feet outside in the hall, as if going up 

‘and down stairs, continued. Presently a man dressed in black 
came in and said all was ready. 
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Very mournfully Aunt Jane rose, and calling us to her 
side said— 

“Dear children, come with me.”’ 

Taking each of us by the hand she led us to a black carriage 
which was standing at the door, while a little in advance was 
another of a different shape. 

** Where are you going to?’’ I asked. 

‘* To your dear mother’s funeral,’’ said my Aunt. 

I couldn’t see quite what my mother had to do with it, so I sat 
silent. That dead people were put into the ground I knew; but my 
mother was not dead; she was alive somewhere else, for she had 
told me so. 

When we reached the churchyard the clergyman was waiting for 
us, and we all sot out of the carriage, Aunt Jane crying very 
much. Then the men opened the other carriage and took out, of it 
a long black box covered with velvet, and laid it beside an open 
grave. 

I shivered as I watched them, and would like to have returned 
to the gloomy coach, although I did not at that moment realise that 
my darling mother lay shut up in that ugly long box. And yet the 
possibility began to haunt me by degrees, especially when I saw 
them lower it into the deep grave below, and sprinkle the earth upon 
it, A terrible fear caught hold of me as I said to Dolly ina 
whisper— 

“Ts mammy in that box ?” 

When she nodded her head the full force of the horrible truth 
seized me, and filled me with an agony that no amount of reverence 
for the presence of the clergyman could restrain. With a piercing 
shriek I flung myself down on the earth beside the open grave, and 
cried out in my woe. 

“Mammy! mammy! come back! come back! don’t stay in 
there !’’ 

Aunt Jane was imploring me to rise; but I had no power to do 
other than lie there in my desolation. As soon as the service was 
over one of the men in black came and lifted me kindly in his arms 
and carried me to the coach where I lay in my Aunt’s lap, a hopeles* 
little mourner. All my comforting illusions that my mother was 
alive somewhere had vanished. No! she could never hear or see 
me more! She was in a box, with earth on the top of her, and she 
could never get out again! The grip of a genuine sorrow had laid 
its firm hold of me, and I pined. 

My Aunt sent for the doctor, but what could physic do to heal 
my loss? Dolly was very good to me in those days, and I grew to 
love her with a love-that still lives warmly ; my dear sister Dolly! 
She lent me her dolls to play with, and would sit with me scmetimes 
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jn our poor mother’s chair, talking of her. My chief consolation I 
found in the garden, where I would spend hours telling my favourite 
flowers of all my trouble. I felt so confident they knew what I was 
guifering, and were sorry for me. 

Not long after the funeral Aunt Jane received a letter which 
seemed to surprise her very much, for she said— 

“Only fancy, dear children, I have just received a letter from 
gome unknown person with a great deal of money in it, which I am 

“to spend in putting a marble tomb over your dear mother’s grave. 
Dear me! I wonder from whom it comes?’’ And she turtied the 
Jetter over and over, but could find nothing that would lead to 
discovery 
> A beautiful marble tomb was erected accordingly ; but I could 
find no beauty in it. It was to my small mind the bolt andfpadlock 
that must bar her into the earth for ever, shutting out what 
faint glimmer of hope I may have had of her being one day liberated 
from the softening clay. 

I returned home after our first visit, and running into the garden 
told this fresh sorrow to my two chief friends, London Pride and 
Mignonette. I thought I would take a bunch of each, and show 
them the tomb, and how mammy was locked down ond shut up 
for ever. I felt sure they would think with me how much better 
she-would have been without that great heavy thing pressing down 
upon her, for then I would have planted them upon her grave and 
asked them to watch over and take care of her when I was away; 
but now, there was only marble. And what could live in or on 
marble ? 

Reckless, I plucked a large bunch of each of my friends, and 
stole off unperceived to the churchyard. I was soon there, but on 
nearing the tomb I saw, to my great surprise, a tall, sad-looking 
gentleman standing beside it, intently gazing at my mother’s name. 


A Strange Dowry. 


CHAPTER IV. 
“T falter where I eaninlt trod. 


I stretch lame hands of faith ; and grope 
And gather dust and chaff, and call 
To what I feel is Lord of all ; 
And faintly trust the larger hope.” 
In Memoriam. 


I pauseD for awhile, doubtful how to act. My first inclination 
was to run away, but a glance at my flowers renewed my anxiety 
to ask their opinion,and to leave them as a souvenir ; so I determined 
to wait behind a headstone and watch for hisdeparture. He would, 
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no doubt, pass on to another grave, I thought; butI soon crew tireq 
of waiting, as I eaw he still kept his position near my mother’s 
tomb. Was it because it was new, and he thought it pretty? | 
wondered. Perhaps he wanted to have one like it. And then J 
observed he was in very deep black, and I drew my own conclusion 
that he, too, must have lost some one he cared for. Whether from a 
feeling of sympathy, induced by this last thought, or one of expediency 
that I must not loiter, otherwise my aunt would miss me, and be 
displeased at my coming so far alone, I know not. Both, pro. 
bably no doubt made me determine to be brave and leave my flowers, 
though I wished him heartily out of the way, for his presence had 
prevented my anticipated conversation with my companions. 

With timid footsteps I was advancing towards the tomb when 
he turned ard caught sight of me, somewhat startled, I thought, at 
the little apparition 1 must have appeared to him coming out of 
the tombs. 

Seeing I paused at the grave with my flowers, he said— 

**Do you know whose grave this is ?’’ 

His voice was soft and gentle, and his eyes looked kind. With 
childish instinct I pronounced a verdict in his favour which dis. 
pelled my timidity, and made me answer in a friendly way. 

“Yes; my darling mammy’s. But I wish they had not put this 
over her, because now she can never get out.”” And I touched the 
marble as I spoke. 

‘* Poor little child! he answered sadly, as he took my hand. 
Will you come and talk to mea little, and let me tell you something 
that may make you like it better.’’ 

‘Yes ; but I want to leave my flowers there with her, though 
I don’t thiuk they will like it any more than I do.”’ 

I held his hand while I placed my poor sprigs on the flat marble 
cross ; then seating himself on the edge of the tomb, he took me on 
his knce and said kindly— 

** What is your name ?”’ | 

** Mary Prior,’”’ I answered, thinking of the Church Catechism, 
and wondering if he was going to follow up his question by asking 
who gave it tome; but he only said— 

** Well, Mary Prior, why don’t you like the tomb ?”’ 

* Because mammy is down there.”’ 

** No, she is not,”’ he answered, as if he knew all about it. 

“But I saw them put her in, in an ugly long box,’’ I persisted. 

“That was only her body, Mary, which was worn out and not 
big enough for her soul. When you grow too big for your frocks 
you can get new ones, and the old are thrown away. Now, your 
poor mamma had grow too big for her frock, so God has given her 
another, and the old one was put into the ugly long box, but the 
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~geason people put it in there, instead of throwing it away, was” 


because they loved it ;’’ and his voice drooped and his eyes moistened 
as hespoke theselast words. ‘‘ It was the only frock by which they 
knew, or can remember her, and they like to mark the spot where 
it was laid, because they loved the soul called your mamma that 
jived in it. But now you must think of her as alive, wearing another 
and more beautiful frock than you can remember, and liking it, 
ob, so much better, even to wondering how she ever cared for the 
old frock at all. Is not that what you feel when you get a new 
frock ?”’ 

I can bardly explain the impulse which prompted me, but when 
he had finished speaking, I remember throwing my arms round his 
neck, stranger as he was, and hiding my head in his shoulder. It 
seemed to me that he knew and could read my heart, and had 
brought me back my old lost hope that my mother was still alive 
somewhere, and could see and love me. For this I blessed him, and 
did not repulse the kiss he stooped to give me. With the volu- 
bility and blessed freedom of childhood I was soon telling him 
everything about my mother’s last year of life, her death and 
funeral, and how the marble tom) came to be there. 

He listened patiently. Then I invited him to come home and 
seo Aunt Jane, and finished by asking him if he did not hate black, 
it was so sad. 

He smiled at my question and shook his head at my invita- 
tion. 

“Then why do you wear black? Have you lost your 
mamma ?’’ 

He hid his face for a moment to hide some emotion, and then 
answered. 

‘‘T never knew my mother—she died when | was quite a little 
child, much younger than you are now; butI have lost the person 
I loved best in the world.” 

“ And are you sorry ?”’ I asked. 

He bowed his head in reply, and I could see the tears trembling 
in his eyes, which made me feel very sorry for him; but how to 
console him I knew not, until a happy thought struck me. 
Slipping off his knees I went to my flowers, and giving him half, 
I said, good-bye, for they reminded me of how long I had been 
absent, and I knew Aunt Jane would be wondering and anxious. 

‘Do you live here ?’”’ I asked, as I was parting ; “and will you 
come again to-morrow and talk to me ?”’ 

‘‘No dear child, I may never see you again, but I will keep 
your flowers.’’ Then he kissed me tenderly, and we parted. 

Itold Aunt Jane on my return home, on her inquiring where 
Thad been, and gave her a full account of my interview. 
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“What was he like?’’ she asked. 

That was more than I could tell her, not being quite clear 
about people when it came to describing them. I could only feej 
when I liked them and thought them good. 

‘¢ He was a gentleman all in black,”’ I answered. 

“Have you ever seen him before, anywhere !—in India ?”’ 

I shook my head. “No, I am quite certain I never saw him 
before; but do you know, Aunt Jane,’’ I remarked, “ he knows 
all about mammy. He says she is not dead, down under the marble, 
only her old frock, and that she is alive and quite well somewhere 
else, and has—oh, such a pretty frock to wear!” 

Aunt Jane scanned my face curiously as she said:. ‘‘ What a 
queer little oddity you are, Mary. You shouldn’t talk to strange 
gentlemen about your poor mother in that way. Now run away 
- and Ais 

* * * * a * 

The next thing I remember was that my aunt said she must go 
away and leave us to join her husband in the West Indies ; but 
that a friend of hers would take care of us. 

The night before our journey into Warwickshire, where my 
aunt’s friend, our future guardian, resided, another letter arrived 
which seemed to puzzle her very much. 

‘* Wonders will never cease! What do you think, children, 
some one has sent you two hundred pounds!:’’ She kept turning 
the letter over, reading aloud with some surprise. ‘For the 
benefit of the children of Captain and Mrs. Prior, the sum of two 
hundred pounds will be forwarded annually, of which this is the 
first year’s payment.’ Nothing further: no name or address 
whereby we may know to whom you are indebted. It is most 
extraordinary! Ah, my dears, see what it is to have such good 
parents as you had ; see how beloved they were.’’ And so my aunt 
apostrophised, not knowing, I fancy, what to say, but feeling some 
eulogium was due to some one or other. 

A few days after came a fresh experience. I can remember 
seeing my aunt kneel down on the ground as she folded us in her 
arms and cried bitterly to part with her motherless children. 

A kind, gentle-looking woman was crying with her, saying : 

‘* Don’t grieve, Mrs. ‘Worthington, I will take every care of 
them ;”’ and, to do her justice, so she did. 
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EAST INDIAN LIFE. 


BY LIEUTENANT-COLONEL COPINGER. 





CotoneL Moxon had established himself in a bungalow which 
stood upon some high ground over the Ganges. His bungalow was 
not a very large one, but such rooms as were in it were lofty, and 
the garden surrounding it—at the time when summer, so dreadfully 
sultry in that country, had brought out such a profusion of orange- 
blossoms, jumbaylees, clematises, chukootras, pomegranates, citrons, 
and peach-trees, for decorating its shady groves—was after sunset 
truly enjoyable ; for there were few nights that the wind did 
not blow from the river which lay immediately underneath it. 
So almost every evening Charles Kane used to come to this garden, 
and she who knew his step waited for him in one of the seats. He 
used then to record the events of the day to Sophia, and they accus- 
tomed themselves to compare notes of the day’s proceedings. One 
evening, having lingered a little longer than his usual time, he began 
to plead— ; 

‘*T feel extremely anxious that you would abridge, if you could 
kindly give it a thought, the length of time which you have 
imposed for me to wait. Iam sure I have now given you ample 
proof that I am not likely to change my mind. When you first 
arrived here, what with the extreme joy that I felt at realising the 
news, I did not think of pressing this matter upon you.”’ 

“ But,"’ answered Sophia, ‘‘it is much better to let it be as we 
have agreed—you are still so very young.” 

‘Do you wait for an answer from your friends at home ?”’ said 
Charles. 

“Well,” said she, ‘I certainly have written to my mother 
about what she would advise me todo. ‘This was shortly after I 
arrived in India.”’ 

** And,”’ asked Charles, ‘* what answer have you received ”’ 

“Well,” replied Sophia, ‘‘ it is as I expected: she has left me 


to judge for myself. Iam sure IJ can realise what some poet said 
of himself, and alter it to— 


“¢ Queen of herself—that heritage of woe.’” 


“That was written by a personage,” said Charles, “ who seemed 
to think that nothing was worth singing of, except it was woful. 
But I do not think many men or women will agree with it. I am 
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sure you need not be so rigid in observing yourrule. Circum. 
stances alter cases ; and if you had stayed at that delightful place, 
Dinapoor, you might have adhered strictly to the regulation ; but 
now that you are here, surely it is a different matter. How much 
happier the married people in this large cantonment ought to be 
than the bachelors ; and, if they are not, it is their own fault— 


“Tbe mind is its own place, and of itself 
Can make a heaven of hell, a hell of heaven.’ 


And surely where there is a well-known congeniality of mind there 
can scarcely be a doubt of anticipating happiness. I grant you 
that there are hundreds of instances of persons finding that they 
have been mistaken in believing that they could agree in temper 
and taste; but can we wonder at it when we recollect how very 
little opportunity most of such couples have had of ascertaining 
what their mutual opinions were ?”’ 

“ Yes,’’ murmured Sophia, “ and all men are April when they 
woo, and December when they wed.”’ 

And, in fact, she could scarcely reconcile herself to wed so 
young a person—quite a boy it seemed to her—so soon. She 
was peculiarly situated, as I said before—she knew it well, and 
mapy women would be wiser in making their choice if they were 
wholly uncontrolled. But there are few, indeed, that are not 
under the control of some one. But she addcd speaking to himn— 

“Oh, I think it is better to wait—indeed, your own sense must 
see it.”’ 

Colonel Moxon and his wife never were present to interrupt 
the conversation of this youthful couple; and he knelt to her and 
took her hand and kissed it, and bezged her to have pity upon him. 

“Well,”’ said Sophia, “I suppose I must think of it. I will 
tell you soon.”’ 

‘Oh, dearest,” he said, “‘ 1 would not press you for the world.” 

They talked also a little longer, it was the old story, ‘‘ Parting 
was such sweet sorrow, that he could say good-niyht until the 
morrow.” 

Very shortly after Charle3 Kane had left the bungalow that 
night, a message arrived from Lucknow to Colonel Moxon. His 
brother was a major in one of the N.I. regiments stationed there ; 
he had been seized with a jungle fever, which had ensued from his 
having gone out shooting in the district; and feeling very ill he sent 
to his brother, by a native whose faithfulness he might trust in, 
who had come post-haste on a dromedary from Lucknow.  Lav- 
ing started by moonlight, he reached the-bridge long before gun- 
fire, and having found out Colonel Moxon’s bungalow about half 
past four on the morning-after Charles Kane had left it, he delivered 
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the short note which Major Moxon had written, to the bedrer, who 
finding the Colonel awake, gave it to him immediately. Colonel 
~ Moxon resolved not to delay, and, in fact, he said that he must be 
with his brother that day,so he.sent on, to a station mid-way be- 
tween Lucknow and Cawnpoor, a groom with one of his fleetest 
horses, and told him he should wait there for him. This was one 
of those Arab horses which will go the whole day without feeling 
jaded, but still are all the better for a short rest. He started him- 
self, about two hours later, on another swift horse, determined as he 
was, to finish the fifty miles as soon as he possibly could. He also 
despatched the dromedary rider (or, as he was called, the shootur 
sowar) back to Lucknow, with a letter to say to his brother that he 
would be with him 4s speedily as possible. ‘To lay relays of horses 
in a country where there was no regularly-formed road, and where 
carriage driving is-impossible, was the only way of travelling 
generally pursued by officers. Palanquin dawks there were, but the 
mode of progression was so slow that those- who had horses—or, 
indeed, could get elephants or camels—never travelled that way 
unless it was for a lengthened journey. 

When Captain Graham had left Colonel Moxon’s bungalow 
after his morning call, he felt deeply impressed with the unaffected 
and engaging manners of Sophia Hope. ‘The antecedents of a 
licentious and dissipated life had not been such as to divest his 
mind of admiration, for what was genuinely good ; and such a style 
of girl, in all her artless simplicity, was a being that he had not lately 
met. Buta proposal of marriage was far from his thoughts. Even 
if he had been been so inclined he knew that there was an insuper. 
able objection in the way—that he had been pledged to another 
person who had been obliged to return to England. He had most 
solemnly promised to her that he would never’ be married to any 
other woman ; and every ship that came from England brought 
him news from her, and her letters contained innumerable protesta- 
tions of sorrow and reiterated avowals of love. And by the last 
came an intimation that she would certainly take the first ship for 
Calcutta; for that she was quite recovered and could not bear to be 
in a country so far removed from him; and this letter he had 
received about two months before his visit. So now he was sure 
that before very long she would again make her appearance. Then, 
could he reconcile it to his honour so soon to forget her, and to 
ask this young stranger to marry him? No! but he had always 
had his own way before, and he should have it now; as to any 
compunctious visitings of conscience or ideas of moral feeling he had 
none of them. He saw that this girl was her own mistress; he 
thought he saw that she felt an interest in him; he dil not at all 
despair of winning upon her affections. 
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It was now March in Cawnpoor, and the weather was getting 
so warm that the only time that Europeans went out was either 
in the early morning or in the evening. When Colonel Moxon was 
there, generally Sophia Hope went out with him in the morning on 
horseback. But after he had gone away to Lucknow she discon. 
tinued this, much to Charles Kane’s chagrin. However, she used 
to drive out of an evening with Mrs. Moxon; and one evening 
Captain Graham saw them driving slowly on one of the roads, and 
rode up to the carriage. 

He said that he had nearly flattered himself that he should 
have had the pleasure of showing Miss Hope the collection of tiger 
skins, which she was pleased to approve of. 

So she replied that he was very kind, and perhaps, some day, she 
might have an opportunity of seeing them. 

‘* But I almost thought that you would have been tempted to 
leave the station, now that the hot weather had set in,’’ he said, 
** and that most'people are going up either to Simla or to Missouri.” 

**Colonel Moxon has been obliged to go to Lucknow, to see a 
brother who is very ill,” said Mrs. Moxon; ‘‘and I am sorry to 
say that we cannot expect him back soon, for I hear from him to. 
day, that no favourable change has as yet taken place in the course 
of the disease, and that he could not leave him as he is.’’ 

“That must be very trying for you,’’ said Captain Graham; 
“and the worst of staying here is that during the hot winds it is 
almost impossible to travel. However, most mornings and evenings 
one can get out for a little fresh air.”’ 

They then conversed about a few ordinary topics, and he soon 
after left them, as he saw that they were anxious to drive homewards. 

Afver they reached home Mrs. Moxon got still more unpleuasing 
news; for her husband had written to her to say that his brother 
was not worse, but still in such a weak state that he could scarcely 
be left without some European who felt an interest in him; and 
that if she could possibly manage to come over and stay there with 
him for a few days it would be so soothing and comforting to his 
brother, that he would trust more to his being restored to health. by 
that than by any other means that be could think -of. She might 
manage to do it by taking a journey iv a palanquin all night, which 
was the way every lady travelled now. 

Mrs. Moxon, who was really all kindness to her fellow-creatures, 
still did not exactly like to leave Sophia alone ; but when they had 
conversed together about it some time, she agreed to set off the 
next evening. Having got the quarter-master of the regiment to 
lay the dawk, she found that by leaving Cawnpoor at six o'clock 
in the evening, and fravelling all night, at the rate of three and a 
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half miles an hour, she could arrive at Lucknow early the next day. 
And with her usual promptitude where any act of charity was to 
‘be carried into practice, she arranged everything for her some. 


what harassing undertaking, and took her departure at the time | 


~ she had appointed. 
So Sophia was left alone. She had some resources in her 
books and her music ; but somehow the hermit’s solitary life is 
always most uncongenial to ladies.’ Although they may be 
literary, or even studious, they like to have some lady or even 
female near at hand t» express their thoughts to. The native 
Ayahs are, even to the most accomplished linguist, most inadequate 
confidantes. She frequently, however, asked them questions regard. 
ing the country. She met in the evening, when she drove out, 
Charles Kane, who used to ride by her carriage, and very often 
called on her during the day-time ; but after Mrs. Moxon’s departure 
he never went to the Colonel’s bungalow at night. As to Captain 
Graham, he never thought of such a thing as going to visit there; 
but indeed, he thought very much of her, and in the hateful 
villany of his soul he harboured a fearful design in which he was 
very near succeeding. She was fond of exercise, but seldom 
ventured to ride out, although Mrs. Moxon had told her that she 
could always take a head groom, or syce, who would ride one of 
Colonel Moxon’s horses; and that she could go out any morning or 
evening she pleased, if she preferred riding to walking. The very 
first evéning she thought of doing this it was much cooler and more 
cloudy than usual, and she ordered her horse and rode some distance 
away on the bye-roads, leaving her attendant groom barely in sight. 
The cloudy appearance of the atmosphere to an old Indian would 
have been a warning, but she had not the least idea of what it 
might portend. For when she was wholly out of sight of the groom 
there came on one of those terrific sand-storms, called toofauns by 
the natives, and it buried every object in darkness. The obscurity, 
however, was not the worst part of the business, for the fearful sand 
in the most minute particles, covered every object, penetrated to 
every crevice, nearly blinded every human being or animal which had 
the misfortune to be out of doors, and even those housed felt it ; 
for if the doors and windows were not immediately locked, the 
rooms were covered with dust. All this was accompanied by a 
mighty rushing wind; the inhabitants of Cawnpoor, who dreaded 
the awful visitation, have given the name of shataan, or infernal 
spirit, to it. She had, of course, to pull up her horse, and when 
she did so (unconscious as she was of the fact, and, indeed, unable 
to see) it was close to the gate of Captain Graham’s bungalow. 
But as she meditated whether to stay or to urge her horse forward, 
another rider came up galloping, and in the darkness, nearly pressed 
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his horse in contact with her. It was Captain Graham, he pulled 
up his horse in the greatest surprise, and exclaimed— 

‘‘Do I really see Miss Hope? There is no time indeed to 
linger; we must get into shelter directly. I will send my servant 
to Colonel Moxon’s bungalow.”’ 

Then he pressed her to let him lead her horse inside, and 
after she had dismounted carried her to an inner room. She was 
almost unconscious from the shock, and was frightfully disfigured 
by the dust. He made her sit down, and got his bearer to bring 
in the lamps and also the large brass basin always used in India, and 
along with it brushes, with ewers full of water, soap, and towels. He 
left her in the large inner room to herself; it was a dreadful trial 
for her, ‘‘ Ask me not what the maiden feels left in such fearful 
hour alone.’’ Had he kept his word about sending to Colonel 
Moxon’s, it would have been so far so good; but he con. 
tented himself with making his servant take her horse into his 
stable. The fright, the unexpected storm, the shock, the blinding 
power of the dust, and the awful state of her clothes, were in some 
measure got over by Sophia when she was alone; and she fully 
believed that the officer would have abided by his word. But, of 
course, she was much agitated. In a very few moments, however, 
so far as exterior circumstances went, she was in a presentable 
appearance, when she heard a knock at the door. 

*‘Come in,” she said. Captain Graham entered, and with 
him a khitmitghar, who brought in a cup of coffee and some bread- 
and-butter, also a coffee-pot all on one tray. The coffee had been 
poured out by Graham when the boy had brought it to his room, and 
he then sent the lad to the kitchen for the bread-and-butter. He put 
milk and sugar, and, shameful to say, a tasteless mixture also into 
the cup, whose effect was to render any one drinking it insensible; 
and he stood before Miss Hope and begged her not to be frightened, 
that her servants would soon come with a carriage. The storm now 
began to lessen, and he begged her to drink the coffee, saying that 
she would find it refreshing. She drank, and felt a sense of dizzi- 
ness suddenly overpower her, and was just about to fall unconscious 
when he seized her and put her gently upon a sofa. Even he, 
hardened as he was, felt a sense of horror at the unmanly and 
dastardly act which he had just perpetrated ; he even accused him. 
self when he saw her senseless; he felt the bitterest feelings; he told 
the servants to begone, and to stay outof the way until he should 
callthem. He put out the lights, knelt beside the sofa, and looked 
at her beautiful benign and placid face; he could now see all clearly, 
for the storm was getting still, and the rooms, though covered with 
dust, were again light. He sciand her wrist to feel its pulsation ; 
be could hear the sound of palanquin bearers coming into the 
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compound, and placing a palanquin down on the verandah. Scarcely 

a minute had elapsed after the palanquin had been deposited, when 
- the quick, light footstep of a woman came to the door of the room 
they were in. Before he had time to rise from his knees the door 
was opened, and the woman, who was indeed she who had left 
England to join him, saw the scene. She ran back again without 
_ his being able to perceive her. She was maddened with fury, being 
even on any occasion a most impulsive person, and one of a 
strong mind, with masculine courage. Travelling as she did, 
having come up by the steamer to Allahabad and taken a palanquin- 
dawk from thence to Cawnpoor, being by herself in astrange country, 
she had kept loaded pistols with her. She ran to the palanquin, 
she seized one of the loaded pistols, and before the unfortunate, but 
deeply. guilty officer, was able to arrest her hand she fired the loaded 
pistol at his head, and he fell instantly a corpse. After this she 
had no thought of anything but of escaping and returning to 
Calcutta. So, as she was amply provided with money, she showed 
the bearers of the palanquin her rupees, and displayed to them the 
argument of all others the most convincing one to the natives of 
India, urging them to take her back to the station which she had 
left that morning. And they obeyed her, and, as one may say, 
she retraced her steps ; neither was her journey arrested until the 
authorities in Allahabad, just as she was going to embark for 
Calcutta in the returning steamer, had her delivered up to justice. 
_ For two hours or more Sophia Hope lay in a state of stupor, 
but then she gradually awakened, and was horror-struck with 
seeing the body lying on the floor close to the sofa. She did not 
wait to look at the state it was in, but acted upon her first impulse, 
which was to run out of the room and go in search of her horse to 
the stables. Just as she ran outside the groom of Colonel Moxon— 
who certainly was not to blame for leaving her, and, indeed, under 
the circumstances, could have had no clue to trace her proceedings 
—entered the compound. He had been to several others, and 
was determined to try all adjacent ones until he should find some 
trace of her. His appearance was a welcome sight, aad she made 
him forthwith go into the stables to look for her own horse, which, 
being found, she hastily mounted and rode back to Colonel Moxon’s 
as quick as possible. ‘There was nota single servant of Captain 
Graham’s in the compound when they left it; for, in truth, as he had 
particularly enjoined them to go away, it would have been strange 
if they, natives of India as they were, had not readily availed them. 
selves of the opportunity of absenting themselves. So it was not 
till the next morning that they began one by one to return, and 
finding how matters stood, they went to the commanding-officers of 
Graham’s corps, and he had a court of inquest assembled. It was 
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then the young khitmitghar alone that could give any evidence 
whatever, and the utmost he could say was “ that Captain Sahib 
made him bring coffee for Beebee Sahib, who was covered with 
dust from the storm.’’ But as the doctor said that the officer had 
been shot by a pistol or some such weapon, and as no one heard 
the report, all the servants having been sent away, the president 
of the court caused a hue and cry to be proclaimed in the bazaar; 
and then several natives appeared to depose to the fact of some 
bearers having been seen with a palanquin, carrying a beebee 
sahib, that they had taken shelter (in a large house in the 
bazaar) from the storm, and that the bearers had inquired by the 
beebee’s direction for Captain Graham’s house, and had gone there 
with the lady, shortly before the storm was over ; and some others 
deposed to seeing the same bearers coming back and taking the 
road towards Allahabad. So some mounted police were sent in 
that direction, in order to ascertain the movements of the person in 
the palanquin ; and at last it was all traced. And the unfortunate 
lady, when she was arrested at Allahabad, did not think of denying 
the deed ; and, indeed, the effect of the immense excitement, with 
the intense heat of the weather, told so much upon her tempera- 
ment, that on her trial which tvok place in Calcutta, the doctors 
said she was insane, and she was sent back to England under 
restraint. 

When Sophia Hope arrived home she wrote as soon as she 
could to Lucknow, and told Colonel Moxon all that happened, and 
the mysterious circumstances that had taken place. She said that 
when she awoke, as it were, out of a trance, she thought she must 
have fainted, and then she saw Captain Graham lying down on 
the ground, who she supposed must have fainted also. She 
begged the Colonel to return if he possibly could, or if bis brother 
was not sufficiently recovered, to allow her to join them there, for 
she said she was really afraid to stay in Cawnpoor by herself. 

Shortly afterwards, shocked as she was by these different trials to 
her nerves, she, wholly ignorant of the worst part of the story, felt 
a shock much worse, for she was obliged the next day to go and 
give evidence at the court of inquest. However, all there saw that 
she could not possibly have known anything of the shot that was 
fired ; and she was driven to Colonel Moxon’s very soon after giving 
her testimony. And now she was all anxiety to hear in answer 
from Lucknow. Charles Kane came to see her also, the next day 
after the inquest, and they had a very long conversation. They 
went over the whole of the circumstances, and it appeared to 
Charles, that the most mysterious part of the business was her 
being so completely entranced as to have remained asleep when 4 
shot had been fired so near her ; and, indeed, they both came to the 
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conclusion that it must have been the effect of something having 
been put into the coffee which she drank. 

“Oh, dearest,’’ said Charles, “it is fearful to think of what 
you must have gone through !”’ 


“T am sure,”’ said Sophia, ‘‘ that I shall not venture out again 
until Colonel Moxon comes home.”’ 

And after again and again repeating his words of sympathy, and 
his protestations of affection, he left her,-determined in his mind to 
press upon her the necessity of her allowing him to call her his 
own as soon as possible. But he did not half confess the emotions 
that he felt at thinking of the hazard she had run, and at the 
dreadful precipice of destruction which it’ seemed to him she had 
- approached. 

Colonel Moxon, even if his brother had not felt much better, 
would still have made it a point of either returning himself, or 
' taking steps for his wife’s return; but as, happily, Major Moxon 
shook off the fever, and was only suffering from the usual weakness 
which follows it, he decided upon returning. When he got Sophia 
Hope’s letter he rode back to his home. He came in about eight 
o'clock in the morning, having ridden from Lucknow in four hours 
and a half. He said to Mrs. Moxon, on leaving, that it would be 
better for her to stay with the invalid until he was strong enough 
to walk about. The same day intelligence reached Cawnpoor of 
the lady in the palanquin having been stopped, and of her having 
confessed to-the fearful deed. 

And then Sophia Hope saw more clearly what a dreadful crime 
had been enacted so very near to where she lay unconscious. The 
thought of such a horror was certainly most revolting to ber feel- 
‘ings; and it induced a wish that she might be free from the pro- 
bability of being again subject to meet such persons as she had 
iately so piovidentially escaped from. And Colonel Moxon was 
excecdingly grieved to see the effect which the late fearful transac- 
tions had upon her nerves, and knew also how extremely debilitat- 
ing war the excessive heat of the weather. [He was confident that 
the best course which she could take was to go up to either Simla 
or Missouri; for it seemed that nothing but a complete change of 
air could quite restore her to her usual spirits. Then the difficulty 
arose as to who should accompany her. He could scarcely go. After 
his long furlough, were he to apply for leave he might be refused. 
He knew that Mrs. Moxon, asa matter of duty, would go; but were 
she to do’so it would be for an absence of five months. For were 
she to leave Cawnpoor in March, it would be impossible to return 
from the hills until August, as the intervening heat and rains 
tendered travelling out of the question, 
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He said to himself, ‘‘ Mrs. Moxon wiil soon return, and then | 
can consult with ber.’’ 

However, before Mrs. Moxon came back, one evening Charles 
came to visit at the house. Colonel Moxon left him alone with 
Miss Hope, being quite aware how matters stood between them, 

They stayed together conversing long and earnestly, and Colonel 
Moxon heard a knock at his” study-door; and knowing it was 
Charles, said, ‘‘ Come in!”’ 

Then he entered, and said— 

‘*T know that you are aware that Miss Hope had sometime ago 

5 
agreed that we should be eventually united ; therefore, I trust that 
I may not be considered premature in making a proposal to you, 
that this union may soon take place ?”’ 

Colonel Moxon then said— 

**T have no idea further ‘on the subject than to please Miss 
Hope—to consult her wishes and inclinations. I shall accordingly 
speak to her.”’ 

Then he went to Soplia Hope and mentioned the subject 
immediately. And after some demur she owned that she had con- 
sented to Mr. Kane’s proposal, but that she was most earnestly 
anxious, before acceding to this proposition, that she should speak 
to Mrs. Moxon. 

Then Colonel Moxon said -- 

“] expect Mrs. Moxon here in two or three days; but if you 
have really made up your mind, I, for my part, have certainly no 
objection. I suppose, however, that, as a matter of course, I had 
much better ascertain whether Mr. Kane is in a position to offer 
you a comfortable home.”’ 

He said nothing further to her, noticing she was somewhat 
agitated; but after inquiry from Charles, he ascertained that he had 
quite enough to commence a married life upon. And it seemed 
that nothing could be more opportune than that they should first 
have their wedding at Cawnpoor, and then yjroceed up to the 
hills, where both a genial climate, and a prospect of complete 
domestic bliss, would, so far as anything earthly could be antici. 
pated, be the means of promising every enjoyment to Miss Hope. 

And now it was merely a matter of a few days’ delay at the 
furthest. And Mrs. Moxon arrived at Cawnpoor, having travelled 
in a palanquin, and brought news of Major Moxon being perfectly 
restored to health. 

Very soon Sophia disclosed to her the whole of what had 
happened, and also the painful anxiety she had felt; and they had 
a long conference together. ‘The result was, that Sophia’s private 
marriage with Charles Kane was decided upon, and that he should 
also procure a substitute to do his duty, and proceed up to the hills 
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with her. They fixed upon Missouri for their place of passing the 
honeymoon. As to the wedding, notwithstanding the great 
emphasis which in the press and amongst individuals in private life 
jg laid upon its ceremonies, its’ banquet, its bridesmaids, and a 
number of other matters—not forgetting the host of presents given 
to the bride—the grand fact to be looked to is the affection which 
exists between the two who are affianced. And if such devoted 
affection exists, it is of little consequence what the exterior forms 
may be. ‘‘ Better a dinner of herbs where love is, than a stalled 
ox and enmity therewith !”’ 

Natives of India have a proverb—*‘ If the bride and bridegroom 
be all agreed, what signifies anything about the bystanders or the 
precession ”” | 

Long had the mutual affection of these two been known to each 
other. And even if their nuptials had been Jike those which are 
recorded of the beautiful Miss Gunning, who was married in secret 
by a bridegroom who could find no other circlet than a curtain-ring 
toplace round her finger ; or like those of the beautiful lady, who 
left Marshall and Snelgrove’s to meet her future husband in 
an adjacent church still, the genuine fidelity of the attachment 
would have warranted a happy union. They travelled together it 
palanquins, taking the night.time for moving along, and halting at 
the rest-houses, or dawks bungalows, by day. They certainly had it 
sultry enough ; but after five days their toilsome journey was con- 
cluded. And truly the course ofit had been a party of pleasure of 
asingular character. The grand element which militated against 
their comfort was the extreme heat. 

Now that the quick transit by railway conveyance has abridged 
the length of time which travellers in India had to pass in travers- 
ing the arid wastes of the N.W. provinces, persons can scarcely 
realise the horrors which they endured who then had to drag through 
their journey at the rate of three miles an hour. 

The night, as I said before, is the only time for moving. There 
is the broken sleep, the change of bearers every twelve miles, the 
noise which the bearers go on with,; sometimes a sort of song 
resembling a series of grunts, which are unintelligible to anyone 
but a long resident in the country. The broken sentences which 
they express are the impromptu utterances suggested by anything 


Which passes. Such are, ‘‘ Hard road,’’ ‘‘ Dark wood,’’ “Good 


being (tiger) might spring out,’’ ‘‘ Moonlight soon,’’ ‘* Heavy 
joad,”’ ‘‘ English gentleman of rank,” ‘* Bukshish get soon,’ 
“Not much longer to travel,’’ &c. And when they approach near 
any town, they one and all take up the burden of a song which 
speaks of the greatness of the person whom they carry. Ifa lady it 
is—‘ Light of the sun,’ ‘* Gem of beauty,’’ ‘ Queen of all hearts,’’ 
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“The delight of all eyes,” “ Pearl of her race,’’ ‘‘ daughter of a 
chief,’ ‘‘ The protectress of the poor.” Such the sort of corcert 
during the travelling hours, which were from about seven in the 
evening till nine the next day; then a long rest. For during the 
whole of the day such a thing as leaving the shelter of the bungalow 
was wholly out of the question. 

Had any person of a capricious or hasty temper been an inmate 
of that sultry prison along with Charles Kane, although she was a 
bride in all her charms, there would have been a difficulty in a 
perfect agreement subsisting between them; but besides being go 
beautiful, her temper was so placid, she was so full of the milk of 
human kindness, that Chacles never ceased to congratulate himself 
upon the great happiness which had fallen to his lot. And wher 
they got to the purer air of Missouri, ¢nd ascended to a region far 
removed from the pestilential malaria of the plains, and blest with 
a climate as favourable to Europeans as is England itself, Charles 
felt that his most hopeful aspirations could scarcely have promised 
to him such an elysium as he found himself in possession of. The 
habitation for him had all the enchantment of the gardens of 
Armida, without the sense of dereliction from duty which Orlando 
must have been conscious of. Yes! and that ‘‘ Woman can make 
e’en a wilderness dear,’’ has been said over so often, that it seems 
almost trite to repeat it. 

I am sure that the homely precept which forms the motto for 
Winchester scholars, ‘‘ Manners maketh the man,’’ is meant to con- 
vey a meaning of more weight than that the success of a man’s 
progress through life depends upon the exterior observances which 
come under our category of manners. I am sure that the career of 
education which is imparted to qualify a youth for the hard 
struggle of worldly existence, and the control of disposition so 
necessary to be practised by every novice, in whatever course of 
life he may engage, are both lessons which William of Wykeham 
meant to convey when he used the comprehensive term manners. 
But the school of adversity, or youthful trial, is almost certain to 
initiate one of those lessons. And Charles Kane had, by prudence 
and good-conduct so far distanced the youth who started on the race 
of life in his company, and who really had every advantage in his 
favour, that the career of the two individuals furnished very striking 
examples to those who were cognisant of the history of each. 

I have said that Frank Maldon returned home very much the 
worse for his sojourn in the East. In the course of his short stay 
there he had spent a great deal of money; and what was even 
worse, he had contracted such a habit for drinking, and was 
altogether so dissipated, that his friends could scarcely believe he 
was the same gay, attractive youth who had three short years before 
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set sail for Calcutta. It was painful to find also that every effort 
that could possibly b2 made to wean him from these habits had 

tried and were ineffectual. His father at last found it neces. 
sary to restrict him in his habit of drunkenness. He went on from 
pad to. worse, and took to borrowing from Jew brokers, and when 
‘the time for payment ensued, they had recourse to his father. 
They were paid, and cautioned that if they again lent money it 
must be at their own risk; Mr. Maldon said that he would not be 
answerable for any debts contracted by his son. Then, his pro- 
spects with regard to the re-entry into the Company’s service were 
completely at an end—first, from his health rendering it impossible 
for him to return to India in due time before his sick-leave had 
expired, and, next, because his father saw that with his habits, a 
residence in such a country was almost certain death. So his 
friends could not think of how they could aid him in undertaking to 
engage in any other profession ; and his father told him, once for all, 
that if he did not wholly leave off drinking, he never would ask any 
one of them to lend him a helping hand; and altogether the case 
seemed very pitiable. But with his independent spirit, he felt the 
worst part of the business to be that he was no longer a free agent. 
The sort of habits which he had indulged in India had been a bad 
preparation. for the sort of restraint that now was imposed upon 
him. But he knew that it was in vain for him to hope to get a 
commission unless he would show that le was wholly a reformed 
character.. His father had been a widower several years, and 
his two elder sons had gone through college, and one was read. 
ing for divinity and the other for the law. From both of these 
Frank Maldon received many admonitions; and very frequently, 
indeed, they urged upon him the necessity of turning over a new 
leaf; but it was all in vain. 

There are young men who are what are called good for nothing, 
andthe army in former days, used to be a preparatory school for 
producing such deplorable results as training a youth to havea 
relish for nought but what is vicious and desultory, and what in 
common parlance is called “good for nothing.” In lowlife such men 
enlisted as soldiers, and their idle and vicious propensities were 
fostered by the associations which they formed in the ranks; and 
amongst the officers too frequently were found instances of men 
who, from being very idle boys, graduated into dissolute, dissipated 
men. ‘I'he rigid rules of discipline which always obtained amongst 
the soldiery brought on fearful and degrading punishment, which 
did, after all, little to stop the bad conduct of the private; but the 
officers’ habits had no check upon them, except the dire Nemesis 
of ruined health and a life thrown away, and often even loss of 
their commission. 
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Mr. Maldon, who had been indulgent to his youngest son in the 
time of his early youth, was horror-struck to find that day by day 
he was now becoming more good for nothing. When Frank found 
that he could-not get enough of the liquor which he daily required 
either from the butler or any other means at home, he used 
frequently to go away into the village and run up accounts at the 
public-houses there, one after another, and, the landlords, knowing 
the family, were for a long time content to wait for payment: but 
after some time there came a day of reckoning for these also. Mr. 
Maldon, of course, paid them; but he was at his wit’s end to think 
of how he should act with regard to his son, who seemed perfectly 
incorrigible ; and the young maw’s life became day by day more 
and more miserable. He dreaded the harsh looks that met him at 
home, and the way in which his brother used to speak to him, as if 
they viewed his conduct with instinctive horror. Youths feel most 
particularly any slight or coolness exhibited to them by persons of 


their own standing. The reproof or harshness of a parent or senior . 


is bearable ; but the cutting coolaess of a contemporary induces one 
a feeling as if one had lost caste, and such was the feeling in poor 
Frank Maldon’s mind ; and so much did it prey upon his spirits, that 
one day he absented himself from home and went to a neighbouring 
town. He met a recruiting sergeant of infantry, who was beating up 
for recruits; and partly in the feeling of despair that came over 
him, when he thought of the sort of reception he always met with 
at home, and partly from the stimulus for excitement and change, 
after having been plied with plenty of drink by the sergeant, he 
enlisted as a private in one of the East Indian regiments, and never 
gave his father any notice about his movements until just as he was 
going to embark in one of the ships which was to sail from Ports. 
mouth for Calcutta, with drafts for the regiments in the upper 
provinces. When his father got the letter it was much too late to 
take any steps for procuring his discharge, if, indeed, he had chosen 
to do so; but so hopeless seemed the task of endeavouring to reclaim 
him while he stayed at home, that Mr. Maldon thought it was 
better to let it be as it was, and that by-and-bye, when he found out 
what a hard path he had picked out for himself, he would be inclined 
to write and seek his forgiveness, and perhaps return home again 
like the penitent prodigal. 

The Persians have a saying that the “ travelling in stormy, wet 
weather is less vexatious than the companionship of one whose 
soul is abject ;’’ and no punishment can be fancied that is more 
galling to the mind than to have to associate with those who are in 
every respect degraded, as to education and as to habits. And the 
day after Frank had written the letter to his father, he went on 
board with about a dozen other private soldiers; and as very short 
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preparation was required for providing them all their sea-kit, and 
the wind was fair for clearing out of the channel, they set out; and 
they sailed past the Needles; and while Frank Maldon was on deck 
and breathed the fresh air over the sea, which is open to prince, 


peer, and peasant, he felt himself a man; still certainly he was not 


without regret at leaving what could not but Le dear to him. But 
when evening came on, and he was coopéed down below, with a gang 
of dirty, half-drunken, swearing, foul-mouthed, ignorant !outs, he 
thought of the home he had left, of the gentlemanly bearing of his 
prothers, Robert and Charles, of the sad but dignified refinement of 
his father, of the looks which were so frequently bent on him, where 


_ pity was mingled with reproach. And when it came home to him that 


ihey were now far away from land, and that he was wholly estranged 
from any connection with the sort of life that he was born for, 
his anguish was so keen that he felt he could almost have gone 
to the‘ship’s side and thrown himself over, and “by the doom of 
death end woes and all.”’ 

I take it that most of us can form an idea of what board-of- 
ship life is, and that few have not passed hours, or even days, in a 
cabin or part of one; and few do not know that there is much to 
repine about in such a situation. But it is really living in sybarite 
luxury, compared with the living in dens such as the oi polloi 
below, are immured in when sailing in a transport and that for 
mouths. 

The coarse food, the narrowness of the berths, the heat, the 
smell, the piggish mode of life, the way in which the rum at mid- 
day is ladled out from the cask,—are all matters which officers see at 
adistance,and can form an idea of their wretchedness. But the 
hapless void of mental employment, the continual presence of all that 
is inimical to refinement, are so repulsive to one who has left a better 
existence, that the every-day current of routine is to him misery 
itself. However, ‘‘ Quid quid erit superanda omnis fortuna ferenda 
est,’’ and as he was utterly hopeless as to the mode of changing his 
lot, he thought he had better be patient under it. And the worst 
and most irksome of journies or voyages must have an end sometime, 
and even though this one was a prelude, only to usher himself and 
his comrades into the heat and pestilence of India, he yet was 
rejoiced when the ship anchored in the harbour of the river, 
opposite the black town of Calcutta. How different were the 
feelines with which he welcomed the same haven some few years 
before! It is noticeable how faint the impression of bye-gone 
sufferance is to persons who have attained substantial success, 
whereas the recollection of golden hours to one in humiliated distress 
is generally very vivid. In the words of the poet, who perhaps of 
all others, sung most eloquently, the griefs of the soul, nessun 
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maggior dolore che ricordarsi dei tempo felice nella miseria. There 

was the Course, where he used to figure the gayest Adonis of the 

group; there was the Government House, where he used never to 
be missed from when he was a gay cadet. 

Poor Mr. Barwell was no more, and even if he had been alive 
Frank would not have had the courage to appear before him, lost and 
humiliated as he was; and he was not aware that any of his old 
friends were at present at Calcutta—and, indeed, as he was now 
‘* gone to the dogs,’’ he questioned if any of them could recognise 
him. The gladsome, fashionable throng which moved in the 
same round of pleasurable gaiety as he was wont to mingle in, he 
must now look at from a distance, a poor pariah, whose existence 
was unknown to any of them, or, indeed, to any one there. Thiese 
feelings, which crowded upon him as they passed from the place of 
anchorage to the Fort, may easily be fancied; and just before 
he entered the covered way he passed a native who had been his 
head servant when be was a cadet in the south barracks, and who 
knew him, and with the respect which natives of India show, made 
him, though he wore the coarse attire of a private soldier, a low, 
reverential salute ashe passedhim. But he bad not much leisure to 
think of his former life as contrasted with his present one; for the 
peremptory order of the government came for his detachment to 
proceed, under charge of an officer along with some other drafts, to 

. Cawnpoor. And when he arrived there it was just the end of the 
summer; and in the evenings the English inhabitants began to 
breathe an atmosphere a little less sultry, and the visitors from the 
hills began to assemble. 

There was one among tle officers who had arrived there 
whose story had gone before him, and had made his advent 
an interesting one. It was the famous Conolly, who had 
come overland through Toorkistan and Cabul by water, before 
untraversed. He had left Astrakhan, and when he got into the 
desert of Toorkistan he had been made a prisoner by those wild 
marauders. However, one amongst their chiefs, who had been to 
India and had seen the greatness and power of the E.1. Company 
in that country, came into the tent where Conolly was sitting, after 
he had been robbed of all his property and penniless. He was 
half-naked, and before him there lay no prospect except to do 
work as a slave in the encampment of the ruffian who had plundered 
him. Then the chief sat down, and as Conolly was perfectly cou- 
versant in Persian, he commenced a conversation with him. After 

Conolly had told him the whole history of his travels and his desire 
to rejoin his countrymen in India, the Toorkistan chief said that 
he had been in India, and knew the great name which the English 
had acquired there. 
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Then Conolly said “ that he would give him a bond in writing 
for whatever amount the chief who had taken him prisoner would 
‘require for his ransom.”’ 

The chief then had some conversation with the other barbarian 
Jeader, and they came to a settlement that the feringhee, as they 
called him, should be allowed to accompany the visitor on his 
return to Cabul, and that an amount of some thousand rupees 
should be paid to his captor. The money was paid, and Conolly 
and the other chief took their departure. They journeyed with 
their camels and their otber necessary chattels on through Toor- 
kistan and Cabul by the Kyebur pass, and at last came to the 
confines of India through the Punjaub, and when they reached 
Kurnaul, Conolly was able to procure from a money-lender the 
amount due from him. to the generous chief. He paid him, and 
he made him accompany him through the N.W. provinces, and he 
treated him as a friend and as a brother; and though the native 
chief could not speak a word of English, he went with Conolly to 
every house where he was invited, and was welcomed as a good 
Samaritan by every Englishman to whom Conolly told the story. 
And when be saw (to him) the wondrous luxuries and pervading 
grandeur of the English habitations, he contrasted them with the 
rude, primitive tents of felt which were the homes of himself and 
his brethren, and felt unmeasured astonishment that the feringhee 
gentleman should have left such magnificence to visit a desert. But 
kis generous act procured him a handsome reward ; for the governor. 
general of Calcutta when the story was told jhim, ‘got him an 
appointment in India which was open to Mooslemauns. 
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SCATTERED ARROWS : 


A NOVELETTE. 
BY SARIETTE PORTMAN, 


Authoress of the “ Widower’s Wooing,” &c. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
IN VAIN. 


“T never shall tell you on earth, and in heaven, 
If I cry to you then, will you hear or know ?” 


As the door closed behind her father, Nina moved quickly to the ~ 
bell, and rang it sharply. On her summons being answered, 
she said— 

“T shall not want you any more to-night, Josephine. I will 
undress myself; you can go to bed.” 

** C’est bien, my lady,’ was the answer. ‘‘I hope my lady 
is better. I came twice into her room, and she not hear me; the 
tea shall be quite cold.”’ 

‘* It doesn’t matter,’’ said her mistress; “ you can go. I don’t 
want anything,”’ and the maid withdrew. 

Nina first locked her door, and then commenced to exchange 
her light muslin dress for one of dark serge. Then unlocking her 
jewel box, she selected several cases therefrom, and placed them in 
a small travelling bag. Having completed these few preparations, 
she threw herself wearily on the sofa, and thought long and 
bitterly, looking at her watch ever and anon, as the hours passed 
slowly by, wondering if day would ever come; even then there 
would be ages to wait before she could execute her project. 

When at length the clock on the stairs struck six, she rose, and 
wrote a few lines in pencil, which she placed in her pocket ; then 
taking a warm shawl from her wardrobe, she wrapped herself in it, 
and as she adjusted her hat she smiled sadly at the pale, wan face 
and lustreless eyes that the glass reflected back. She walked 
noiselessly down the stairs, and entering the drawing-room, opened 
one of the shutters, undid the window, and passed out into the 
garden, not having encountered anyone of the household. 

Making her way quickly to the beach, she looked round in 
search of some one. At last perceiving a boatman at some little 
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distance, she beckoned him to approach} and drawing the ‘note she 
had written from her pocket, said quietly— 

‘* Boatman, will you go with this note to the yacht ‘ Hilda,’ 
lying close by. You know which I mean, don’t you ?”’ 

‘Oh yes, my lady, I know her right well,—a smart craft she 
is—I’ll go directly.” 

‘* How long shall you be?’’ she asked, giving him the note. 
“ Because when you come back I want you to take me for a row.”’ 

“‘ Well, miss—my lady, I mean—{ can’t exactly say. May be 
over an hour ;‘ but I doubt if it will be fit for you to go out this 
morning. The sea is very rough, and we should row against tide. 
I don’t think as how you'll like it, miss.”’ 

“Tt can’t be too rough for me,’’ she answered. ‘‘I like the 
motion—I enjoy it.”’ : 

‘‘Well, I’m thinking, miss, you won’t enjoy this overmuch ;— 
if so be as you do go out this morning,’’ concluded the man, as 

he-walked away in the direction of his boat. 

Nina seated herself on the beach, listening to the roar of the 
waves, and watching the white foam, as it dashed itself on the 
shore, with her eyes directed ever towards the boat that bore her 
message. 

Sooner than she deemed it possible the man returned. She rose 
in a state of feverish excitement and walked towards him. He 
was approaching very leisurely, it seemed to her, with a note in his 
hand. She took it eagerly, and the loving words there written 
acted like a cordial on her heart, whose cord of misery had seemed 
greater than she could bear. 

Then turning to the boatman, she said quickly,— 

“Will you take me at once. I want to yo on board the 
‘Hilda.’’’ And as the man looked at her in surprise, and she 
fancied disapprovingly too, she began to regret she had so peremp- 
torily forbidden Maurice to come and fetch her in his dingy. 

“T’ll take you if you wish, miss,’’ the boatman said slowly ; 
“but you'll find it precious rough, and probably get very wet.”’ 

“That's no consequence,’’ she replied—“ let us go directly ;” 
and followed by the man, she stepped into the boat. 

‘*Ti’s hard work rowing against the tide,’’ was his comment, 
after he had proceeded some little distance, resting on his oars for a 
moment. ‘‘ Look, my lady, that’s the ‘ Hilda,’ on yonder, we shall 
soon be alongside of her.”’ 

Nina’s message that morning had filled Maurice Grant with a 
joy too great for words. She was coming to him, his own beautiful 
darling, to have and to hold for ever. There would be no further 
parting to dread. She should be his loved and honoured wife, 
He would make up to her, by boundless love and devotion, for all 
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she had suffered for him. He paced to and fro the deck, glass jn 
hand, eager to behold her. Why had he not disobeyed her, ang 
gone to fetch her, and so hastened the moment of meeting ? 

At last he beheld the boat put off from shore, with its, to him 
precious burden. He watched it eagerly, coming nearer and 
nearer, he could scarcely restrain his impatience, the moment was 
so near. His emotion was so great that for one instant he closed 
his eyes, as if the better to realise his coming joy, so new and 
almost incredible. 

When he again raised his glass he looked in vain—was it a 
dream? The boat was gone, and the next moment a tiny 
speck like a man’s head appeared and disappeared again in the 
raging sea. 

He staggered like a drunken man, and passed his hand help- 
lessly across his eyes, as if to remove the terrible impression he had 
just taken in. ‘Then collecting his bewildered senses, he bade 
them launch the dingy, and springing into it, put off rapidly to 
the rescue. Maurice watched with breathless eagerness the boat- 
man’s efforts to save the drowning lady. 

They were moments of borrible suspense! He felt almost afraid 
to breathe. Then, as he saw her lifted into the boat sent from shore, 
a fervent ejaculation of thankfulness escaped his parched lips ; his 
darling was saved, though /e had been impotent to save her; he 
watched them long, and the direction they took, and a few minutes 
afterwards, he, too, was making his way rapidly to Isabel Grant’s 
house. 

Fortunately when the accident occurred it had not been 
unobserved by some men on the beach, and a boat was put off at 
once to the rescue, which arrived as the brave boatman felt he had 
no longer strength left to hold his burden. 

They lifted her tenderly into it; one remarking, as they did so, 
“T’m afeard she’s dead, poor thing!” and helping the exhausted 
man in also, rowed as fast as they could to shore, where a few 
stragglers had collected; amongst others, Mrs. Grant’s maid, 
Potter. She pushed her way eagerly forward, exclaiming— 

** Good gracious, me, if it isn’t Lady Nina Kettering !”’ 

The little crowd made way for her to approach nearer the man, 
who had just lifted the apparently lifeless form from the boat. 

+ ‘*Oh, dear—oh, dear !’’ she cried, ‘has she fainted?” and she 
lifted the long, fair hair that hung in wet masses round her face. 

‘‘]’m afraid its worse nor that, ma’am!’’ the boatman said, 
compassionately, as he too looked at the pale, still face, resting on 
his shoulder. ‘‘ Where had we better take her—since you seem to 
know her ?”’ 

“Oh, bring ber to our house,” she said, leading the way ; “my 
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missus is a friend of hers, poor young thing! How early for her to 
be out, to be sure! Will anyone go for Dr. White?” she added, 
Jooking round. ‘‘ He’ll save her if anyone can,—run some one, 
quick !”’ 

Two or three of the bystanders started off with alacrity to do her 
bidding, while the boatman, who had so bravely rescued her, was 
conveyed to his home close at hand by his comrades, being still in 
a very exhausted state. 

On entering the house, Potter preceded them to the dining. 
room. They laid her still unconscious form tenderly on the sofa, 
while the little crowd, who had followed, remained outside waiting 
to hear the result. 

Dr. White arrived-almost directly ; the women servants, who 
were doing their best to restore animation, fell back at his approach, 
and Potter left the room to waken her mistress, and inform her of 
what had occurred. Her maid woke her unceremoniously. 

“ Wake up, if you please, ma’am,’’ she cried, bending over her 
mistress. -‘‘ A very sad accident has happened to poor Lady Nina 
Kettering. 

‘An accident !’’ returned her mistress, raising herself on elbow. 
“ What do you mean—how did you hear it ?”’ 

‘* T saw it, ma’am, at least some of it. I saw the man holding 
the poor dear young lady in his arms.” 


‘‘ Do you mean Mr. Grant ?’”’ asked Isabel, eagerly. ‘‘ Where ° 
were they ¢’* 

“It wasn’t Mr. Grant at all, ma’am, who was lifting her out of 
the boat, but a sailor. I had her brought here, and the doctor is 
with her ; she wasn’t come to when I left, and we all think she 
never will; she was too long under the water, thev say.”’ 

‘*' You don’t thiuk she’s dead,” said Isabel, in a‘ hoarse whisper, 
clutching her maid’s arm, and a cold dew gathering over her face. 
“Oh, I hope not—it would be too awful :”’ 

She could plot against Nina’s happiness without a pang of 
self reproach ; but her death, if laid at her door, ever so remotely, 
was a very different thing. 

“Go down again, Potter, and bring me word how she is,’’ she 
said. ‘‘I can dress myself,” and as she obeyed she encountered 
Maurice Grant entering the house. 

“Where is the lady?’ he asked, as he met Miss Potter 
coming down stairs ; ‘* how is she ?”’ 

“Tn there, sir, with the doctor,” indicating the dining-room at 
she spoke. ‘She is very bad indeed, still insensible; I was just 
going to inquire again.” She opened the door softly.and closed is 
after her. 


Maurice leant against the opposite wall, his arms folded across 
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his breast, the suspense was driving him mad. ‘‘ Would they 
never come ?”’ he wondered. ‘‘ Had he been there for hours or only 
minutes? What were they doing in there? had his darling 
recovered consciousness or——’’ he shuddered as the agonising 
thought presented itself to his mind. “She could not leave him 
like this,’”’ he thought ; ‘‘ without a word—alook !’’ He remained 
rooted to the spot for he never knew how long. 

At length the door opened again; the maid and doctor came 
out together —she had a handkerchief to her eyes; he looked very 
grave. 

Maurice’s blood-shot eyes and haggard looks did not escape 
Dr. White’s penetration. 

“Was it her husband or brother ?” he wondered, who stood con. 
fronting him, without speaking; and with an eager inquiring 
gesture. | 

** My dear sir,’ he began kindly, shaking his head, “I saw 
there was no hope from the very first. The poor young lady must 
have been dead sometime before I arrived. I thiok she must have 
been struck by the boat, and that death was nearly instantaneous. 
You may go in, if you like, sir—the younz lady’s brother, I believe?” 
he added inquiringly ; ‘‘ or have I the honour of speaking to Lord 
Kettering ?”’ 

* No,”’ was the curt answer—‘“ neither.’’ He dared not trust 
himself to speak another word; and turning, walked. slowly into 
the sunshine like a man dazed, scarcely heeding where he went, 
and wandered about for hours to wrestle with his despair as he best 
might. 

Lord Kettering, to do him justice, was very much shocked when 
informed by the doctor of his young daughter’s sad accident and 
death. He telegraphed at once to his soliciter. and on that gentle- 
man’s arrival the same evening, bade him make all necessary 
arrangements for « quiet funeral. 

When giving instructions to his lawyer, he rather surprised him 
by saying— 

“] wish Lady Kettering to be buried as soon after the inquest 
as possible; there is no need to take her to our family vault. | 
mean to let Kettering Park, and go abroad directly after the funeral.” 

At the inquest the boatman, when examined as to when and 
how the accident had occurred, gave his evidence in a clear and 
concise manner, though omitting to state where he was going, 
having been previously instructed thereto by Maurice, who rewarded 
him handsomely for his gallant conduct. All he could, or would be 
brought to say as to his destination was to this effect— 

“T was taking the lady for a row, sir; she started up sudden- 
like, and we was both in the water the next minute,”’ 
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The jury found a verdict of ‘‘ Accidental Death.” 
The following morning Nina Kettering was laid quietly in her 
last resting-place in Trinity Churchyard, Lord Kettering only 
attending as chief mourner. The sun shone brightly on her newly 
made grave, where later in the year, one, with a man’s deep agony, 
knelt long and prayed. 


“ There is one voice that wails thee yet, 
Oue heart that cannot e’er forget 
The visions that have died ; 
And aye, thy form is buried there— 
A doubt—an anguish—a despair !” 


CHAPTER XV. 


CONCLUSION. 


“ That no life lives for ever ; 
That dead men rise up never ; 
That e’en the weariest river 
Winds somewhere safe to sea.” 


Two years were past and gone since the events related in the 
last chapter. 

Isabel Grant had succeeded, in so far that she was now Lord 
Kettering’s wife. She had left Cowes and hurried to Paris imme. 
diately after Nina’a death, where she was soon after joined by Lord 
Kettering, and in a few months was quietly married to him at the 
church of the English Embassy. She was, however, a disappointed 
woman ; her title was an empty one, for, soon after ber marriage, 
Lord Kettering appeared amongst the noble list of bankrupt peers, 
her jointure was all they had to live on for the present ; added to 
this, she became the mother of twin daughters in due course of 
time—a terrible nuisance, she thought them, an opinion shared by 
her lord, who swore lustily when he learnt the sex of the infants ;— 
ason would have been of incalculable use just now, but a daughter 
was no earthly benefit, and two daughters were “an infernal bore.”’ 

The Ketterings were at Florence just then, for economical 
reasons, though they were never stationary long at any place. The 
present autumn saw them at Homburg, located in one of the best 
hotels, he spending the greater part of his days and nights at the 
gambling-table. 

Isabel’s reign was a very different one to her predecessors—hers 
Was a spirit fitted to cope with his; it was a case of “Taming the 
Shrew’’ over again, only reversing the order of things. If he 
blustered, she blustered still more, threatened to leave him,—she 
had plenty of admirers, who were ready to prove lovers if she wished 
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it ; which fact he was too well aware of —indeed, her love of admira- 
tion, and the way in which she gratified it, regardless of what he 
might wish or think, formed a fertile subject of dispute between 
them. At last he ceased to remonstrate with her, glad to keep the 
peace on any terms. She was very beautiful, and still exercise] 
her powers of fascination over him. How long this would last, none 
could tell, she least of all, and did not care to inquire too closely. 

4Mr. and Mrs. George Harcourt happened to be at Homburg the 
same time as were the Ketterings. The two men were cordially 
inclined towards each other, but Beatrice soon made it evident that 
she did not desire an intimacy between the two families. 

“T don’t want you to be thick with Lord Kettering,’’ she had 
said to her husband. ‘‘ He is a confirmed gambler, George; you 
had better keep clear of him.’’ 

‘*T thought he was such a friend of yours,’’ he had answered. 

‘* Ah, that was long ago; don’t let’s talk about him. This place 
is stupid—I vote to go somewhere else, which proposition was 
carried, as were any made by her, even to a prolonged residence on 
the Continent, she still evincing an insurmountable objection to 
settling in England. He humoured her in this, as in everything, 
and often regretted that he was powerless to remove the depression 
of spirits under which slie too often laboured, and which was 
attributable, he feared, to her delicate health. Still, she was always 
kind and gentle, though not demonstrative, and was evidently 
grateful for his love and care of her. | 

It was September again. ‘The Bathursts were liviag at Fern- 
leigh, by Maurice’s wish, and were, according to Charlie, “ as happy 
as the days are long.’’ He had long since made his peace with his 
father-in-law, who, on the birth of a grandson, and Annie’s subse. 
quent dangerous illness, was persuaded with very little difficulty to 
forgivethem. Jenny Beresford, forgetting her own quarrel, went to 
him at Annie’s express wish, and brought him to her side. She 
nursed his daughter like a dear sister, Mrs. Bankes being prostrate 
with grief, and of no use whatever. 

The first day Anvie was pronounced out of danger and allowed 
to talk, she took her father’s hand, whispering softly— 

“ Dear papa, have you quite forgiven me and Charlie too? we 
are so very happy, he is too good to me!”’ 

“T don’t see how he can be that,” said her father, smiling and 
kissing her; “you musn’t talk any more, dear child, till you are 
stronger.” 

Then Jenny Beresford came to put an end to the interview 
between the father and daughter, fearing the excitement might be 
to much for her in her weak state. 
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“T must send you away, now, dear uncle,” she said. ‘‘ Annie 
can't be kept too quiet, and you must come again to-morrow.”’ 

“To be sure, my dear,”’ said he, rising slowly. ‘I should like 
to take a little turn with you, by-and-bye, in the garden.”’ 

‘*T can come now, if you like,” she answered. ‘“ Annie seems 
inclined to sleep a little,’’ and as the two went out together, Mr. 
Bankes said— 

‘‘] have been wishing to tell you, Jenny, my dear, that I 
should very much like to shake hands with your husband. I am 
afraid I was too hasty about him, and I have since seen reason to 
alter the opinion I then formed.”’ 

“Kiddie ts in town,’ she answered, with a pleased smile, 
“and he can come down now—since we are all going to become 
good friends. You needn’t be afraid of his persuading Charlie to 
bet,’ she added; ‘‘ he scarcely ever makes one now.”’ 

“T’m delighted to hear it, my dear,’’ he said, cordially ; “it’s 
the best thing that could possibly happen to both of you. I suppose 
your income is very much crippled by borrowing that money you 
came to me about.”’ 

‘No, indeed; Mr. Grant kindly scenged it all for Eddie, 
before he went abroad again. He has been such a good friend to us, 
you can’t think.” Then as Cissy vame runninz towards them, the 
conversation took another turn. 

Mr. Bankes remained at Fernleigh till Annie was completely 
recovered, and then returned to town a far happier man than he 
had been for some time_past. He even admitted to his wife, that 
Annie could not have a better or kinder husband than young 
Bathurst was proving himself to be; and she, though highly 
delighted, contented herself with saying— 

“ It only proves what a really good judge of character I am, 
and how right I was not to allow you to come between two such 
fond and loving hearts,—had it not been for me, Annie would 
probably have suuk under the load of her misery, and you would 
have had to follow her, with unavailing regret, to an early grave ; 
while Charlie would have certainly lived a life too dreadful to think 
of, and became a disgrace to his noble name.”’ 

“ What a fertile imagination you bave, to be sure !’’ returned her 
husband, smiling. ‘Girls are not made of barley-sugar; she 
would have got over it sooner or later. But as itis, all has turned 
out for the best.”’ 

‘‘ Yes, thanks to me,” rejoined the lady, bent on having the 
last word on this occasion, and enjoying her triumph to the 
utmost. 

It was September, as we have said ; Maurice Grant was once 
again at Fernleigh, and a little party was assembled, partridge. 
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shooting being the order of the day; though he considered 
himself the Bathursts guest quite’ as much as the Beresfords were, 
intending shortly to leave England again; he found it impossible 
to settle down anywhere for long. “Change of scene was what 
suited him best, and the wilder and more uncivilised the country, 
the better he liked it. 

Charlie Bathurst attributed this ceaseless wandering from place 
to place to the roving propensities he had contracted when a verv 
young man. He supposed there was something in it, though, for 
his part, he would rather stay in England than remain out of it. 
Then Maurice had always been a queer fellow, more or less; he had 
a perfect right to please himself. 

At first Charlie Bathurst had paid a nominal rent for Fernleigh. 
Now that farce had long been dropped, and Maurice considered 
himself Bathurst’s debtor for inhabiting the dear old place, and 
looking after it and the tenants; so he had written, and Charlie 
was well content with the arrangement, as, though his mother and 
Annie got on capitally together, still it was more than probable 
that this state of things was too good to last; whereas distance 
would lend enchantment to the view, and his mother be the best 
of neighbours to them ; and so it proved. One evening after dinner, 
Beresford having joined the ladies, the two old friends sauntered out 
in the cool evening air, cigar in mouth. 

How well the place looks!’’ began Maurice, ‘‘ Mrs. Bathurst is 
a great favourite with all the old people, I find. What a lucky 
fellow you are, Charlie!” 

‘* You may well say that—she is one in a thousand. I wish 
you had as good a wife, dear old boy, tliat I do,’’ he replied. 

They had seated themselves on the trunk of an old tree, com- 
manding a view of the noble avenue leading to the house and the 
undulating ground beyond. 

“ It’s best as it is,” said Maurice, rather sadly. ‘I’m thinking 
of going off again next week. Do you know, Charlie, I was fool 
enough never to make my will till to-day? and a thousand things 
might have happened to me out there. In that case wy uncle's 
widow would have come in for everything,— next of kin, you see.” 

“ By Jove!’ exclaimed Charlie, “ that would have been a go: 
Fancy Kettering making ducks and drakes of this fine property ! not 
that you are likely to give up possession for many a long year, 
I hope.”’ 

‘‘Amen,”’ was Maurice’s laughing answer; ‘‘ but, to guard 
against such a contingency, I have left everything to you.”’ 

“To me:’’ cried Charlie, springing up; “you can’t be 
serious! Haven’t you got some tenth or eleventh cousin that has a 
right to it—at any rate,’ he added more quietly, ‘‘ you are as 
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likely to live as I ain; so there isn’t much chance of my coming 
into it.”’ 

‘* In the event of your death,’’ returned Maurice, “ I have left 
it to your son. I am determined she shall never touch a penny of 

it, and it is mine to do as I like with—nc, don't thank me,” he 
continued, stopping Charlie at the first word he uttered ; “ there can 
be no question of obligation between us two —indeed, by accepting 
the trust you are conferring a favour, rather than not, upon me. 
But, as you say, we are both pretty nearly of the same age; so there 
isn’t much in it after all, you see,’ he added, smiling. 

Charlie pressed his friend’s hand. in silence, and smoked away 
reflectively, as they returned slowly to the house. 

The day before Maurice Grant’s intended departure a grand 
battue was held in the Fernleigh preserves, the ladies promising to 
join the sportsmen at luncheon in the north wood at two o’clock. 
It wanted but half-an-hour to the appointed time, and Mrs. Beres- 
ford and Annie were awaiting the arrival of the pony carriage to 
convey them to the place of rendezvous, when they were surprised, 
and not a little frightened by Beresford’s unexpected return. One 
glance at his face told them that he was the bearer of evil tidings. 

“What has happened !”” they simultanously exclaimed.) 

‘¢ Is Charlie hurt ?’’ added Annie, in breathless alarm. 

‘** No, no,—he is quite safe,’’ said Beresford, reassuringly ; ‘‘ but 
there has been a terrible aceident,—poor Grant is badly hurt ;’’ he 
turned his head to conceal the suspicious moisture in his eyes. 

“Qh Eddie!’ asked his wife, in an awestruck voice; “ have 
you told us the worst ? I fear not.’’ 

“You are right, wife,’’ he returned, ina low voice; ‘‘ there 
was no hope when I left. You must know it soon—he is dead, poor 
fellow ; they are bringing him here now.” 

‘“‘ How did it happen?’’ inquired Annie, in a whisper, “ was it 
anyone’s fault Was Charlie with him?’ 

**No,”’ replied Beresford. ‘‘ We were standing together, he was 
coming towards us, forcing his way through a hedge with his gun 
at full cock ; it went off suddenly, the trigger must have caught in 
a branch, and when we rushed 1o the spot we found him quite dead ; 
it must have been instantaneous. Charlie is terribly cut up,”’ he 
continued, ‘‘and is going on like a madman. You must do your 
best to comfort him, Annie; he was the dearest friend he had in the 
world.”’ 

Iknow he was,” said Annie, sobbing. ‘ Poor—poor Mr. 
Grant.’’ Even as she spoke the tramp of feet was heard, and the 
mournful procession entered the house, Bathurst walking by the 
side of his dead friend, with a sorrow at bis heart, that all his wife’s 
tenderness would be powerless to efface, for the untimely death of 
_ his more than brother. 











TURKEY: 
ITS NATURAL HISTORY AND RESOURCES. 
BY THE EDITOR. 


PART IV. 
BIRDS. 


Game birds abound in some parts of Turkey, and are equally rare 
in others, but wild-fowl, from being so rarely shot or captured, are 
met with in great numhers wherever there is marsh and water, 
They are, however, preyed upon by the Rapaces, which also from 
not been destroyed, from the great amount of land and mountain 
left uncultivated, and from the bodies of animals not being buried, 
are also very numerous. We have seen a lone shepherd tending a 
flock of sheep struck with an epidemic—the dead lying about among 
the living—and vultures feeding on the carcases till they were so 
gorged, that they could have been kicked with the foot without 
taking wing. Every traveller is familiar with the scene presented 
by a dead horse, mule, or camel, by the way-side, and in some 
towns—as at Antioch—they act as scavengers and dwell on the 
houses or in the court-yards. At Mosul, in the evening, when the 
bats take wing, a host of hawks start from among the ruins around 
in pursuit of them, and the swoops of the birds of prey, and the 
dodging of the poor bats, remind the observer of small birds catching 
butterflies. 

Among the vultures (“ Ak baba” of the Turks, and “gyps ’’ of the 
Greeks), the most common are the Vultus percnopterus (‘‘ rekmi” 
of the Arabs), which dwells in towns, and the great vulture—the 
aasgeyer or lammergeyer of the Germans—and more to the south, 
the Griffon vulture. Of the eagle tribe, the Imperial eagle (A quiia 
heliaca) and golden eagle (“ kara. kush”’ of the Turks, “aetos’’ of the 
Greeks), as also the osprey are met with. The former eagle, jet 
black, with pure white shoulders and white under-tail, is a splendid 
bird, and deserves his imperial title. Among the falcons we have 
F. serpentarius (the ‘‘ Zmiiar ’’ of the Slaves, F. gentilis—‘‘ jaylak”’ 
of the Turks, ‘‘ gherakine’’ of the Greeks, and the ‘‘ shahin”’ of 
the Arabs), the sparrow-hawk, the kestrel (F’. zinnunculus of Lin.), 
hen harrier and marsh harrier. The peregrine falcon is not 
succeeded by the eastern lanner, except in the extreme south where 
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the little kestrel, Zinnunculus cenchris, is also met with:. Another 
kestrel (Tinnunculus alaudarius), builds his nest even in the 
Haram at Jerusalem. 

Of buzzards, we have the common species, as also the honey 
buzzard ; the red-tailed buzzard, a rare and magnificent species, is 
met with in the hill country of Judah. Mr. Tristram’s party also 
shot the short-toed eagle (Circaetos gallicus), in Syria. The hobby 
(Hypotriorchis subbutes), and the beautiful Eleonora falcon (Faleo 
Eleonore), were also met with on the Barada, The more wealthy 
orientals bring up hawks for the chase, and it is no uncommon 
thing to meet them out riding with a bird on their wrists in search 
of quails and partridges.. The natives_enumerate seven different 
kinds or varieties of hawks as employed in hawking. The most 
common kites are F’. milvus and JF’. melanops, the ‘* mauromati ”’ 
of the Greeks, as also, no doubt, there are the red kite in Judea and 
other species not yet determined over such a vast extent of country 
with such a varying climate. 

Owls are more common than in Europe, and lonely caves and 
ruins are indeed seldom without owls, bats, and other tenants of 
nocturnal habits, both feathered and four-footed. Amony the 
most common owls are, the common barn-owl, the snowy-owl, 
“‘wedji konohou’”’ of the Turks, and “aigolios”’ of the Greeks 
(Strix nyctea of the older nomenclators), and the eagle owl (Otus 
ascalaphus), “ boomi’’ of the Arabs, ‘‘ bayghush’’ of the Turks, 
and “kukubaia”’ of the Greeks. The fish-eating owl (Ketupa 
Ceylonensis) is also met with in Syria. 

There seems to be different species of little owisin Syria, called 
by the natives very appropriately ‘‘boomah.’’ Mr. Tristram 
describes one species as hiding in the rocks or hollow olive-trees 
during the day, as emerging from its roost before dark, and com- 
mencing its monotonous ‘‘ boomah’”’ before any of the large owls 
deem it prudent to put in an appearance. Jbut there is also a little 
owl which sits all day long with its eyes closed on the monumental 
stones of cemeteries, especially near Antioch. This bird is, from 
its peculiar habits, its dignified aspect, and its taking up its abode 
among the dead, looked upon as sacred; and hence it seldom 
attempts to fly away at the approach of a stranger. This would 
rather appear to be the “k6s”’ of the Hebrews, the “mika’’ of 
Arab authors, and the original of the bird of Minerva, than the 
first described—if they are not the same—as Athene meridionalis. 
We leave this to future ornithological explorers to determine. Mr. 
Tristan says the great horned owl of Syria is the same as that of 
Egypt, Bubo ascaphalus, and the scops eared-owl is the Scops 
aldrovandi. 

Among omniverous birds we have raveus, crows, rooks, and 
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jackdaws, magpies, and jays, starlings, rollers and orioles, an 
others. The hooiled crow is the ordinary bird of the country; but 
the gorgeous blue or green crow or roller, 


The green birds that dwell 
In radiant fields of asphodel, 


most atiract the attention of the stranger by the brilliancy of their 
plumage. Of all the birds of Jerusalem, Mr. Tristram tells us the 
raven (Corvus corax) is decidedly the most characteristic and con- 
spicuous ; but with it is an African species, the ashy-necked raven 
(Corvus umbrinus), a little smaller than the world-wide raven, and 
more abundant in individuals. Besides these the rook (Corvus 
agricola), the common grey or hooded crow (C. corniz), and the 
jackdaw (C. monedula), roost by hundreds in the sanctuary of the 
Haram. The brown-necked raven is met with on the sea of Galilee, 
and, indeed, as far north as other African types. On the Dead 
Sea another species, the wedge tail (C. affinis), and on Hermon 
the Alpine yellow-billed chough (Pyrrhocorax alpinus), are also to 
be seen, and in North Syria, Corvus corone of Linnzus, and the 
‘*zaer’’ of the Arabs. Magpies are also met with, but are not 
common. 

In the north we have Picus major (‘‘nakubi’’ of the Arabs), 
medius, and viridis; but in the south only one species—the pretty 
spotted wood-pecker—Picus Syriacus. So also, Corvus glandarius 
or the common jay, “ kokkinomiti’’ of the Greeks, common in the 
north, is superseded in the south by the black-headed jay (Garrulus 
melanocephalus). The roller (Coracias garrula of Linnzus) is the 
‘‘ shikrak ’’ of the Arabs, by whom it is also called ‘‘ the beautiful 
impure.’’ Bruce, in his Travels (vol. v. p. 182), described an allied 
bird with two very long feathers in the tail. The C. gerrula is the 
‘‘ orakylos”’ or ‘‘chrysokorukas’’ of the Greeks, and therefore, 
the true grakyle. Mr. Tristram, however, descrives an orange- 
winged blackbird which abound at the convent of Marsaba, as a 
** orakle’’ (Amydrus Tristrami). Itis a bird exclusively confined 
to .the rocky gorges round the Dead Sea, and it belongs to an 
exclusively African group without any representatives in Europe 
or Asia, save this isolated species. 

The Cuckoo is known throughout Turkey. It is the “kughu,”’ of 
the Turks, ‘‘kukkos’’ of the Greeks, “‘ kukavitza,’’ or ‘‘ koku ’’ of the 
Dacians and the ‘‘ humam kowal ’’ of the Arabs. The great spotted 
cuckoo (Ozylophus glandarius) is met with in Mount Gilead. The 
beautiful oriole, sikophagus, or ‘‘ phlorios,”’ of the Greeks, is common 
to all Turkey, as is also the wry-neck, “ viglav’’ of the Slaves. 

The bee-eater and the hoopoe are two of the most common and 
most remarkable birds or Syria. The first, the ‘ mellissophagos ”’ 
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‘of the Greeks and the “wurwar’’ of the Arabs, builds its nest in 
the beaten pathway, and also on the banks of rivers to escape the 
jackals. The second, the “bubusion” of the Greeks, and 
‘‘shibubuk ”’ of the Arabs, particularly attracts attention by its gay 
appearance and lively manners. There is a species called the blue- 
headed hoopoe, or merops c@rulo-cephalus. | 

So also on the Syrian coast, the large black and white king. 
fisher of Egypt, (‘‘ balikji’’ of the Arabs) at once attracts the eye, 
and the beautiful, yet common kingfisher is likewise met with even 
on the Jordan with the gorgeous Indian blue kingfisher (Alcyon 
Smyrnensis and ‘‘ kyaneos alcyon”’ of the Greeks.) The common 
night-jar abounds. in the woods of Bithynia. Mr. Tristram dis- 
covered a new sand.coloured very small species on the shores of the 
Dead Sea, which he called Caprimulqus tamaricis. Besides the 
common starling, there is another species with brighter colours — 
*“*gurkur ”’ of the Arabs. 

The Thrush, or Throstle tribe take precedence among insective- 
rous birds, and among these the locust bird (Turdus roseus) the 
‘‘smurmur ”’ of the Arabs, derives additional interest from its utility. 
The missel thrush, common thrush, “ dudje ’’ of the Arabs, and the 
black bird (Shahrur Ar.) and fox-coloured thrush (7. rufus), are also 
met with in Turkey, and are common throughout the country ; buta 
blue thrush (Petrocincla cyanea), which is only met with in the south, 
has been supposed by some*to be ‘‘ the sparrow that sitteth alone on 
the house-tops.’’ It is difficult to say wherefore, except that it is 
solitary in its habits ; so also is the little owl. 

The common thrush is known to the Turks as the ‘‘ Kaia- 
bulbul,’’ while the nightingale is simply ‘‘ bulbul,’’ as itis also 
the “bilbil ’’? of the Arabs; but the ‘‘ bulbul’’ of Palestine, is 
said to be the Jzos Xanthopygnus, seen hopping among the orange 
trees. ‘The ortolan, Emberisa hortulana, and the “ as-fur-el-tin,’’ or 
fig-sparrow of the Arabs (Motacilla ficedula), feed on mulberries, 
cherries, and other fruit, besides figs—whence the latter derives its 
Levantine name of Beccifico. 

The ring, or water-ouzel, is met with even in southern latitudes. 
Various kinds of sparrows, are met with, more particularly in 
Turkey in Asia, besides the domestic sparrow, Rock sparrows with 
a yellow breast (Petronia stulta), as also another species (P. brach. 
ydactyla), are met with on the Barada. Marsh sparrows (Passer 
salicarius) abound on the Jordan, a variety of Passer cisalpina, 
builds in the Haram at Jerusalem, and has hence been suggested to 
be the sparrow that “ hath found a house.” A still more curious 
species is met with in Moab, and hence called Passer Moabiticus, 
It is a very small and richly-marked sparrow, about half the size 
of the domestic sparrow, and seems to be confined to a restricted 
aX 
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locality, yet it is not a straggler either from Africa or India, 
Sparrows were also met with on some of the Islands of the Euphrates, 
where there were no existing habitations, or the relics of former 
dwellings. A large species of sunbird is met with on the lower 
Jordan, which is also the home of another lovely little sunbird 
(Cinnyris osea). The swallow tribe—including common swallows, 
swifts, martins and others—abound in Turkey; but the chimney 
swallow of Palestine, where African forms predominate, is the 
Hirundo Cahirica, or swallow of Cairo. 

It is, however, after the reariny of domestic poultry, in the game. 
birds and water-fowl, that the ornithological resources of Turkey may 
be said to lie. The great bustard, although one of the Cursores, 
takes precedence among the former, from its size and good qualities, 
(The ostrich is still met with in the wilderness of Arabia, and a 
wild turkey is described as still existing in the forests of Asia Minor, 
but they are too rare to merit aught beyond the mention of the 
fact). The great bustard (toy, in Turkish, otis, G. Hebri, Arabic) is 
generally a solitary bird, or lives in pairs, and as such is frequently 
met with in the stony districts of Syria, as in the Sheikh Barakat 
hills or Mount St. Simon; but at seasons it is also seen in flocks 
on the plains. The lesser bustard is met with, on the contrary, in 
vast flocks, more especially in that part of Cilicia which was 
known to the ancients as Cilicia Campestris, and which abounds in 
game, more than any other region in Turkey, excepting perhaps 
the jungle of the river Tigris and certain marshes. There seem to 
be two species, one the Otis tarda, or common bustard, and an 
Arabian bustard ; and the plains of the Jordan are in places tenanted 
by small bands of the Houbara bustard (Otis houbara, or houbarea 
undulata). Mr. Tristram, in his most valuable work, has (iis 
houbara at p. 372, and Houbara undulata at page 509, just as he 
has Caccabis saxaiilis at p. 83, and Perdia saxatalis for the same 
bird at p. 280; and, again, in one place, Pinus Halepensis, in an- 
other inus Alepensis. It really does not matter much in this 
last case, as the a is generally aspirated among the Arabs when an 
initial letter, and what we call Aleppo is by the Arabs called Haleb, 
and those whom we call Arabs, call themselves Harabs. The bird 
here alluded to, which is remarkable for its muff or collar of feathers 
is met with throughout Palestine. Next in importance comes the 
common pheasant, supposed to have come originally from Phasis. 
The Arabs call the cock “ djaji,’’ and the hen pheasant, ‘‘ dill”’ 
or “‘deek.”’ ‘The Turks call it the ‘‘suylun,” the Slaves “ petay,”’ 
and the Greeks ‘‘ phasaui.’’ ‘There is also a variety known te the 
Arabs as ‘dik Busrawi,” or ‘* Rumkin,”’ which is: domesticated 
under the name of Baghdad fowls. The pheasant is only met with 
in Taurus and north of Taurus. It is replaced to the south by 
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that beautiful game-bird, commonly known as the Francolin, which 
js simply a collared pheasant (Tetrao francolinus, ‘ dirraj ’’ of the 
Arabs, ‘‘ altaganari of the Greeks). This bird is common all along 
the river Euphrates, where there is cover, but it abounds most in 
the thicker jungle of the Tigris below Baghdad. The writer also 
shot in the same jungle one specimen of tl:e still more beautiful 
game-bird Syrrhaptes Pallasii, or Pallas’s syrrhaptes. The cock of 
the woods, ‘‘ kokitza’’ of the Slavonians, is met with in the Balkan 
and elsewhere ; as are also grouse, ptarmigan, and the red-legged 
partridge. The latter is the “ hajel’”’ of the Arabs, ‘‘keklik” of 
the Turks, ‘‘ perdiki kokinus ” of the Greeks. The stone or rock 
partridge (Perdix greca or perdix saxatalis or Caccabis saxatilis, is 
the Greek, perdiki or perdika—par excellence— the Tetrao cinerea 
is their perdiki kabeises. A large yellow partridge is met with 
in Kurdistan, and another large game-bird is common in the’ 
Haimaneh, the central upland of Asia Minor; but the writer was 
not fortunate enough to obtain a specimen. 

The most common partridge south of the Taurus, and in 
Palestine, except in the Jordan valley, is the great Greek, or stone 
or rock partridge above alluded to. This partridge does not readily 
take the wing, yet it is amusing to see how it will dodge the 
sportsman among rocks and stones. In many towns they are kept 
tame in the inner courts, but they are noisy birds. In the lower 
valley of the Jordan the little Heys partridge, common in Egypt 
according to Mr. Leith Adams (Caccabis heyii), appears to take tke 
the place of the larger species. 

The most abundant game-bird of Arabia, Syria, and Mesopo- 
tamia, is the common desert or pin-tailed grouse, Tvtro-al-chata of 
Linneeus, Pterocles arenarius of more modern nomenclators. It is 
the“ kata,’’ or, with the article, “ al-kata’’ or “chata” of the Arabs. 
This little grouse—as large, however, as a partridge—is essentially 
gregarious, and leaves the wilderness for the river side at the evening 
hour in flocks of myriads. Riding from Baghdad to Hillah (ancient 
Babylon), the writer came upon their nests on the open ground, 
and they were so numerous, and so closely packed, that it was im- 
possible to get along without crushing some. Russell tells us in 
his Nat. Hist. of Aleppo, that it frequents the neighbourhood of 
that city, in such numbers during the months of May and June, 
“that a quantity sufficient to load an ass has sometimes been taken 
in a clasp net of one shutting.’”’ The ‘“ kata’’ or another species, is 
common to India. ‘Temminck distinguishes the kata from the 
sand grouse, designating the former as Pterocles setarius, the latter 
as P. arenarius. Mr. Tristram also found the sand-grover 
Pterocles sencgalensis) in flocks in the lower valley of the Jordan, 
from its depression probably the warmest spot in Turkey ; as also 
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what he calls the spotted sand-grouse, in the wilderness of Judah. 

It is to be supposed he means a variety of the kata, the plumage 

of which, as Russel] remarks, varies considerably in different 

subjects. All, however, have a black spot under the throat, and 
a bright yellow band round the eyes and on the fore part of the 

neck. It is probable, that as natural history becomes a more 
philosophical science, as itis gradually becoming, under the auspices 
of Darwin and others, many living creatures now ranked as dis- 
tinct species (with three or four different names attached to them) 
by those whose only idea of natural history is to change names, to 
the great inconvenience of old people, and at the same time de- 
terring the young from the most delightful of all studies ‘and 
pursuits), will be looked upon as varieties springing from pecularity 
of habits of life and the influence of climate. Thus the existence of 
African types in Palestine may just as much indicate the passing 
into an African climate, as the former existence of a chain of lakes 
froma the Dead Sea to the lakes Victoria, Albert, or Tanganyika, 

including the Red Sea in their embrace. There is, besides, within 
itself, as much interest in knowing that the common grouse of our 
own country becomes a myriad-flocked grouse on the desert, or an 
African grouse in the hollow of Jericho—that the grey partridge of 
England becomes appropriately red-legged in France, and saxatile 
in Greece and Syria, or small in the before-mentioned secluded 
valley—as it is to know that Tetrao this, becomes Tetrao or 
Pterocles that ; or that Perdix cinerea, becomes Perdix rufus, and 
Perdix rufus in its turn P. greca, P. petrosa, saxatalis, or Caccabis 
saxatalis, and that the latter again, in the same heated vale, dwindles 


down to Caccabis heyii. So it is in many other instances that might 
be adduced. 


Quails, “ simmen”’ or ‘‘ selva’’ of the Arabs, and “selav”’ of 
the Hebrews (Coturnia dactylisonans), which played so important a 
part in the Exodus, cross the Black Sea twice a year in vast 
multitudes, and migrate into Arabia through the intervening regions, 
forming, especially in the spring season, innumerable flocks. ‘They 
alight in places exhausted with fatigue and are then easily caught, 
which is never the case with the sand-grouse, which has been 
assumed by some to be the true “‘ selav.”’ 

Pigeons are common in Turkey, where they are known by the 
Arabs as “humam,”’ by the Turks as ‘‘ takhtagueu,’’ and by the 
Greeks as ‘‘ phassa’’ or ‘‘ phatta.’’ There are many varieties, as 
the wood -pigeon, rock-pigeon, common dove, cropper-dove, jacobine- 
dove, turbit-dove, broad-tailed shaker, tumbler-pigeon, carrier- 
pigeon, ring-dove, turtle-dove, and Indian turtle (Sit-al-/um, Ar.), 
to which list M. Pouqueville adds several others, and Mr. Tristram 
adds Columba schimperi, as a variety of rock-pigeon which abound 
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in the gorges of the Wady Laimun, near the Sea of Galilee. The 
same describes the ring-dove or wood-pigeon (C. palumbus), as used 
as a decoy by the Arabs, who place it on a high tree, having pre- 
viously cruelly sewn its eyelids together, so that, thus blinded, it does 
not leave its perch, and the wild birds are attracted by the helpless 
flapping of its wings and are shot down in scores. Mr. Tristram 
also met with the palm turtle-dove (Turtur Senegalensis) in the 
olive-trees of the Haram at Jerusalem. 

Next to the game-birds and pigeons, the waders, and the webbed 
and half-webbed birds, contribute most to the natural resources of 
the country. At the head of the waders, not so much for its utility 
as for its height and splendour, stands the flamingo or flammant. It 
is poetically termed by the Arabs in whose country it is chiefly met 
with, “ Tair-al-Raf’’ or “ the magnificent bird,’ and also “ nehaf.’’ 
One of the luxuries of the table, according to Juvenal, Apicius has 
left several receipts for dressing this bird; but although the brains 
and tongue figure as one of the favourite dishes of the Syrian 
Heliogabalus, no portion of the bird is eaten in the present day, 
which is fortunate, as it is so great an ornament to the landscape 
when met with. ‘Two or three kinds of cranes (‘‘ tuhna” of the 
Turks, “ geranos’’ of the Greeks, and “ kurki’’ of the Arabs), the 
common and the Numidian or crested crane, are met with. Mr. 
Tristram notices Grus cinerea as frequenting the shores of the Dead 
Sea. Apparertly very tall cranes were seen on the great plain of 
Mush, on the Upper Euphrates, but at such a distance that it was 
impossible to say to what species they belonged. There are also two 
kinds of storks (“leylek ’’ of the Turks, ‘‘ leleki’’ of the Greeks, 
and “leglek’’ of the Arabs), the white and the black. These 
birds, like doves, are looked upon as sacred by the Muhammadans, 
and we have seen them~in two or three instances nestling in num. 
bers on huts, the flat roofs of which were not above eight or ten 
feet from the ground. It is probable that the inhabitants were in- 
fested with snakes, and encouraged their settling there, just as the 
mollahs will send boys to the domes of mosques to build nests to 
encourage their settling on a place of worship. We once set up an 
opposition nest, being troubled with house snakes, and great was the 
outcry when the storks arriving in spring took up their abode with 

the infidel. They are, however, noisy neighbours. There are also 
villages to be met with in Thrace in which there is a stork’s nest on 
every house. ‘There are many kinds of heron (“ balokjil,” both of 
the Turks and Arabs, ‘‘ herodios’’ of the Greeks), the common, 
the white, the cinereous and others, as the ‘‘ psarophagos’’ and 
“therkopuli’’ of the Greeks. The great white egret (Herodias 
alba), and the little egret, are especially ornamental in marshy spots 
and by the sides of lakes. Bitterns, “sulwa’’ of the Arabs, 
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especially the smaller species, are common enough in similar 
localities; but they do not show so much as the egret, which is by 
nature so tame a bird, and so pretty, that the writer never shot one, 
although tempted by its coveted plumage. 

Curlews are not common; but woodcocks abound at certain 
seasons, when they are shot in the gardens around Constantinople, 
and the writer has flushed them amid the ruins of Nicea. It js 
the ‘‘ djaji karnabit’’ of the Arabs, “ yelvé kuchu”’ of the Turks, 
and ‘‘ skolopatz’’ or “ zylokota’’ of the Greeks. Snipe and jack. 
snipe (“ baikusun”’ of the Arabs, “ bekatsumi’’ of the Greeks), 
abound in the marshes. Land-rails and water-rails are also met 
with, but only in certain localities. 

Plovers are also abundant. The most remarkable species is 
the plover of North Syria, which has a spur affixed to the shoulder 
of the wing, and was hence named spur-winged plover ( Charadrius 
spinosus). This is replaced in Northern Mesopotamia by a grey 
plover with white wings and a black terminal bar. There are also 
_the;common lapwing (plumidi of the Greeks, as also kalimani), 
the collared plover (C. hiaticula, Morska-scheva of the Sla- 
vonians), golden plover, or green plover; the stone curlew, or thick- 
kneed bustard (C. CGidicnemus of Lin. Cidicnemus erepitans of 
Tem.). Mr. Tristram noticed also the Norfolk plover, the Kentish 
plover, the Asiatic plover (C. Asiaticus), and the stilted plover 
(Himantopus melanopterus). The sandpipers, sanderlings, dot- 
terels, and their congeners, are also met with along the coast. The 
grey sandpiper (Zringa squatarola of Lin.), is met with on inland 
rivers, so also of another species, called “neroiai”’ by the Greeks. The 
pugnacious snipe (Zringa pugnax) is also known by the name of 
morski-petao by the Slaves. The common redshank, and the 
little stint (Tringa minuta), are also met with, besides Asiatic and 
Kentish dotterels, noticed by Mr. Tristram. 

The oyster catcher (Hamatopus ostragelus’, is the morska- 
svraka of the Greeks. Coots and water-hens abound in certain 
waters, as on a tributary to the Lake of Antioch; but they were 
rare on the Euphrates and Tigris, probably from being more ex- 
posed to birds of prey and other predatory animals—reptiles and 
quadrupeds. The Greeks call the common water hen “ phalarida.” 
Te coot is the ‘‘sarka”’ or “siska’’ of the SJavonians. Mr. Tris- 
tram also notices the purple gallinule (Porphyrio hyacinthus), as 
common on the shores of the Sea of Galilee. Phalaropes are also 
met with, as likewise the great crested grebe (Podiceps cristalus). 

Among Palmipeds, geese naturally take precedence as edible 
birds, although, like ducks, little cared for and rarely domesticated 
by the Mohammadans. At the head of these, again, yet the least 
edible, stands the swan—the “ kughu-kuchu”’ of the Turks, and 
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‘‘ kyknos”’ of the Greeks, but which may be described as a rare bird. 
Wild Geese (“kaz”’ of the Turks, “chena”’ of the Greeks, “wuz” of the 
Arabs), and ducks (“‘uundek”’ of the Turks and “papi” of the Greeks, 
“but” or “buttik” of the Arabs) are, the latter especially, very abun. 
dant. The Arabs distinguish the common wild goose (**wuz’’), from 
another species, probably the Nile or red goose (“ wuz-burri’’). The 
latter built its nest along Euphrates and Tigris, selecting for that 
purpose holes in the occasional low cliffs of pebbles or detritus 
formed by changes in the level of the river bed, and in which they 
were protected from jackals and other enemies. They never built 
together, but in separate couples, generally far apart from one 
another. Common wild-geese are sometimes met with on the plains 
or low green hills in Asia Minor; but they are very wary, and it is 
not easy to get within shot of them. . 

The common wild duck abounds in all the great marshes of 
Turkey, and congregate at certain seasons of the year in flocks of 
myriads. They then frequent the Black Sea in preference to the 
Mediterranean. The musk duck is known to the Greeks as ‘‘ morska 
patka,’’ and is domesticated by them. The shell-drake is the ‘* abu 
furway’’ of the Arabs; the scoter, the ‘‘ kara buttik ;’’ the shoveler, 
“abu malak;’’ and the mallard (‘‘ butt ’’) with a variety known as 
- butt-burri.’”’ Mr. Tristram, who makes mention of a swau being 
actually captured in Solomon’s pools, also saw several small flocks of 
pochard ducks passing to and froand skimming the surface of the Dead 
Sea. The common wild duck, teal, and the great crested grebe, as also 
coots and water rails, were met with in the same vicinity. The ruddy 
shield-rake or shell-drake (Casarca rutila), was seen swimming in the 
Wady Fikrey ; and in the same saline waters of the southern shores of 
the Dead Sea, hitherto supposed to be almost destitute of animal life, 
red shanks, little stints, and other littoral birds found the kind of 
food which were essential to their habits. 

Widgeon or wigeon and teal are not only common in the marshes, 
but they are also to be seen occasionally in little pools by the wayside. 
Pelicans (‘‘ saka kuchu’’ of the Turks, ‘‘ petekan”’ of the Greeks, 
“kuk’’ of the Arabs), are by no mezns uncommon in places suited 
to their habits. They breed on the Lake of Antioch, where they 
swim about fishing all day; they then congregate in the evening 
- and have a grand soar in the air, after which they alight where the 
plain is open and the vegetation low and grassy, disposing them- 
selves carefully in circles, with their heads outwards, so that jackals 
or other enemies cannot approach them during night-time unseen, 
They must have a hard time of it, for the jackals are ever hunting 
after prey about these plains as soon as itisdark. In other places— 
as on the great rivers—they more wisely select islands as their rest~ 
ing-places. Wherefore the ‘‘kaath’’ of the Hebrews should be termed 
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the bird ‘‘ of the wilderness’ has puzzled commentators. Cormo- 
rants, ‘‘ parabalaka’’ of the Greeks, frequent the sea shore, as also 
occasionally the lakes and rivers of Turkey. There are two or 
three species, and among them the lesser shag (Carbo pygmaeus or 
Phalacrocorax pygmaeus); but if we are to accept the Greek transla- 
tion of salach of the Bible as cataractes, implying darting, rushing, 
or stooping, like a falcon, the admitted version of cormorant can 
scarcely be received as the proper one. 

The spoonbill (“‘ kaschikar ’’ of the Slavonians) is not an un- 
common bird on the coasts, where we have also, but rarely, the 
merganser (Mergus merganser and M. serrator); but the one known 
to the Slavonians as “ gnioratz’’ is M. podiceps. A host of gulls also 
frequent shores that abound in fish. Among the more common are 
Larus canus, or the blue-footed gull, ‘*kegchlos’’ of the Greeks; Z. 
ridibundus or the laughing gull, “laros’’ of the Greeks ; and the little 
gull, ‘“ maros’’ of the Greeks. Mr. Tristram also noticed the royal- 
eagle gull or red-sea gull (L. ichthyetos). The elegant Audouin’s 
gull takes the place of our lesser black-back gull in Southern Syria. 
The royal-eagle gull, by far the most maguificent species -of its kind 
in the world, was also found with the crested grebe and other water- 
fowl on the Sea of Galilee. Some few petrels (Procellaria) are seen 
occasionally, and the ‘‘ Ames damnées”’ or ghost-birds of the Bos- 
phorus, so well known as ever flitting up and down and never rest. 
ing, are said to be in reality the same as the manx shearwater. So 
also among the terns or sea-swallows—the so-called Sterna Anglica 
—is the most common. It is met with in the lagoons near Smyrna, 
on the coast of Syria. and in the salt marshes of Northern Africa. 
Gray, we are told by Mr. Leith Adams, determined Hasselquist’s 
Sterna Nilotica to be thesame species. The S. hirundo is met with 
almost all over the world. The Greeks call it “ Kara-balaka.’’ The 
S. minuta is their “ chelidonites thalasses,’’ whilst their ‘‘ melagko. 
pyphos ” is said to be S. articilla. The great Caspian tern is met 
with occasionally, and there is one little isolated colony of terns to 
be met with on the Euphrates. 
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BORRI, THE CHARLATAN. 


BY WILLIAM E. A. AXON, M.RSL., 


Miembro Corrisponsal de la Sociedad de Ciencias fisicas y naturales 
de Cardcas. 


THE success of charlatans is one of the great puzzles of biography. 
They appear in different countries, in different ages, but with 
scarcely any variance in their absurd pretensions ; they are base 
copyists of each other, without the slightest claim to originality ; 
and yet in all countries, in all ages, they succeed. In the nine- 
teenth century we have seen the nobility of birth and the nobility of 
brains trying to peer into futurity by means of the magic glass, 
although the magic-mirror trick has been the common heritage of 
conjurors for generations. How shall we account for it, this uni- 
versal belief in the wonders of the quack world, from Apollonius 
with the golden thigh down to the magic sphere or healing power 
of the latest conjuror ? 

Sorbiére cuts the gordian knot with a sentence of doubtful 
originality but of unquestionable incisiveness. 

6 T’ homme est un animal crédule et menteur.”’ 

Certainly there are some passages in history scarcely to be 
understood by any other theory. 

The life of the once famous Chevalier Borri, which occasioned 
Sorbiére’s profound if dyspeptic maxim, is an example. 

Eorri may be taken asa representative quack ; he was one of 
those mixtures of talent, hypocrisy, and self-deception, who every 
now and then astonish the world by the meteoric brilliancy of their 
careers. He was born at Milan, on the 4th of May, 1627, of an 
ancient family, which with a vanity not entirely confined to that 
time or place, made claim to a somewhat apocryphal antiquity. 
The family tradition asserted that the founder of the race was that 
Afranius Burrhus, who, in conjunction with Seneca, superintended 
_the education of the young Nero; that Afranius whose stern and 
uncompromising virtue rendered him obnoxious to his imperial 
master, and who died from poison administered by order of his 
former pupil. 

Young Borri was educated at the Jesuit Seminary, at Rome, 
where his conduct no doubt furnished food for the gossip of the good 
fathers. ‘‘ A clever lad,’’ says one, ‘‘and wonderfully learned in 
the hermetic art for one so young.”’ “A ne’er-do-weel,” exclaims 
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' another, “arenegade, wine-bibbing, ungodly youth.’’ For, notwith- 
standing his steady and praiseworthy pursuit of the chevaical art, 
as it was understood in those days, he was in his private life most 
dissolute, and the good fathers were divided between admiration of 
the lad’s talents and anger at the profligacy of his life. At lencth 
his wildness culminated in a deed of violence, which even the law. 
lessness of the times could not tolerate, and to save his neck he was 
obliged to take sanctuary. After this event a strange and remark. 
able change took place in his life and actions; he assumed the 
formal airs of those who, like Burns’ Holy Willie, think themselves 
‘‘unco gude;”’ and to all appearance there was a complete reform 
in the character of the late ungodly student, ‘ Young sinner old 
saint,’’ says the proverb ; and Borri would by no means have been 
the first wild youth who has settled down into a respectable church. 
going man. Had his conversion been real the world would never 
heard of the evil repute which attaches now to his name; had he 
been honest he would have dwelt in our memory asa chemical 
discoverer, instead of being recollected only as an infamous 
charlatan. 

There can be no doubt that he now added hypocrisy to his 
former sins. He denounced the evil manners of the age, and in- 
veighed against the corruption of the Church. ‘But the end of this 
wicked generation he announced was near, and the time was fast 
approaching when all the world should be ‘‘ = in universal law.” 
On earth there should be one sheepfold cnly, of which the Pope was 
to be Shepherd; and whoever refused to enter were to be destroyed 
by Borri, in his predestined character of leader of the armies of the 
true Church. The sinews of war were to be obtaine! by means of 
the philosopher’s stone, which he was just on the point of discover- 
ing. His theological ideas were somewhat curious. The Virgin, 
said he, was equally divine with her Son, and was present also in 
the Eucharist. The Persons in the Eucharist were not equal, the 
Father being the chief. Air, earth, and sky were tenanted by 
spirits, who were invisible to the gross eyes of the common world, 
and only revealed themselves to the gaze of the elect philosophers. 
Sylphs, undines, gnomes, and salamanders,—these were the person- 
ages of his Rosicrucian dream. The meanest sylphide far trans. 
cended in beauty the charms of Helen or Cleopatra. They lived 
Jonger than mankind, but their souls were mortal. Over them 
Death had absolute control, and they were blotted out of existence 
without any hope of a future state save by one method —marriage 
with one of the elect sages. Ifa sylphide married one of the elect 
she acquired immortality, and the daughter of a sage conferred the 
same blessing upon her husband if she espoused a sylph or gnome. 
One portion ‘of this doctrine is like the Persian fables of the Peris, 
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and the other might have given a hint to Joe Smith for one of the 
Mormon dogmas. The gnomes had also another function, that of 
providing the sages with money, an office that would be no 
sinecure. 

Much more of a similar nature he taught which need not be 
repeated, nor is it necessary to enter into details of his visionary 
theology ; enough has been said to show that it was not devoid of 
poetic fancy. It was asystem addressing itself more to the imagina- 
tion than to the heart, and not in the least to the reasoning faculties. 
Its poetical merits recommended it to Pope, who borrowed from it 
the charming machinery of the Rape of the Lock, though his Ariel 
is perhaps as different from Borri’s sy]ph as it is from the Ariel of 
Shakespeare. ‘These dreams were not the inventions of Borri’s 
brain, fertile though it was in extravagancies ; they are older than 
his time, are nothing but portions of the mystical Rosicrucian phi- 
losophy which for centuries affected the imaginative minds of 
Europe. Not an article of Borri’s spirit creed but may be found 
in the mysticism of Paracelsus. Gnomes, sylphs, travames, lemurs, 
were all known to the wondrous Bombast of Hohenheim. 

The early chemist worked not alone, his study was peopled with 
beings from another world; aerial sprites, to aid him in his 
labours ; gnomes, and guardians of earth’s secrets, to deny him 
access to the subterranean mysteries of nature. Nor can we 
suppose that Paracelsus was the first dreamer of these fantastic 
visions. The belief in tales and fairy folk is a fragment of the 
creed outworn of Scandinavia, mingled apparently, in the case of 
Borri and Paracelsus, with fragments of oriental faith which had 
wandered westward. 

Borri was not long in attracting disciples, and these he bound by 
vows of inviolable secrecy, of brotherly love, of obedience, of zeal, 
and of poverty. With a view to the better enforcement of this 
latter regulation, Borri constituted himself the treasurer of the 
society, and, no doubt, collected the gains of the brethren with 
much unctuous piety. For a proof of the truth of his heaven-sent 
mission, be shewed a miraculous sword given him by Michael the 
Archangel. After the death of Innocent, the new Pope, having no 
love for innovaters, our pious alchemist retired to Milan, where he 
continued his search after the philosopher’s stone, and also con- 
tinued to teach his doctrine in secret, and succeeded in making 
many proselytes. Notwithstanding the cloud in which he pru- 
dently endeavoured to envelope all his actions, the Inquisition 
became cognisant of the existence of bis sect, and some of his 
disciples falling into the clutches of the Holy Fathers, they extorted 
from them the particulars of a plan which Borri had concocted for 
taking the city of Milan by force of arms at the head of his army 
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of disciples, to make'it the starting-point of his conquests. But fur 
this exposure of his plans, Borri might, perhaps—there is much 
virtue in an ¢/—have become the Mahomet of Europe, and have 
carried his Rosicrucian philosophy from land to land at the point of 
the sword. Europe is not a fit field for fanatics of the largest size; 
those of smaller stature prosper exceedingly, but, although we have 
had Thomas of Munster, our Mahomet has yet to come. 

The Inquisition solemnly condemned Borri to the stake, and 
confiscated his goods to their own pious uses. The would-be 
Mahomet having no taste for martyrdom, did not wait to learn the 
verdict, but having got an inkling of his danger, and wisely think. 
ing that the better part of valour is discretion, conveyed himself 
beyond their jurisdiction with all possible speed. We soon find him 
at Strassburg, where he lived for some time in great éclat in his 
double character of a great chemist and victim of the Inquisition, 
From there he removed to Amsterdam, where a wonderful cure 
performed upon a burgomaster laid the foundation of a fame 
which soon made His Excellency the Chevalier Borri the lion of the 
place. 

Here Sorbicre saw him, but that acute observer was not to be 
blinded by the grand house, the hospitality, and the position which 
Borri had gained as an adept in the alchemical art, and he does 
not hesitate to paint in fitting colours the character of the charlatan. 
The most wondrous stories were current about him: he had given 
the elixir of life to one, had transmuted baser metals into gold for 
another, had refused money from a third, and had performed the 
most wonderful cures possible without reward. 

People of all ranks flocked to his house, attracted by his reputa- 
tion, and Sorbiére was probably one of a very small minority when 
he ventured to doubt the honesty of the spagiric and the entire 
truthfulness of the marvels accredited to him by the popular voice. 
Borri continued at Amsterdam two years. Towards the latter end 
of that period His Excellency’s reputation had become somewhat 
the worse for wear. Oredit was not so easily procured -as at 
first, and many expedients had to be resorted to in order to gain 
supplies. 

At last the place became too hot for comfort, and so our 
Chevalier betook himself to Hamburg, and there met with a royal 
dupe in Christina, Queen of Sweden, who, after the mortification of 
her second renunciation of the crown, had come to Hamburg 10 
the course of her eccentric travels. As she patronised Voss and 
Huet without knowledge to appreciate their talents, as she bought 
pictures by Titian, and had them cut down to suit the panels of 
her gallery; in short, as it was her whim to be thought a patroness 
of literature, art, and science, so we find that she patronised Borri, 
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the famous chemist, with an afterthought in his case, however, of 
obtaining for herself some benefit from the hermetical secret which 
he was still on the eve of discovering. Christina was not the 
scion of royalty who was victimised by our adventurer, Whilst at 
Hamburgh he received from Frederick III., of Denmark, an invita- 
tion to Copenhagen. Borri flattered his new patron with golden 
dreams of laying in his coffers, in a short time, treasures to which 
the massy riches of the east should be as beggar’s baubles. Borri 
blinded him with the glitter of prospective diamonds, but mean. 
while money must be had for alembics and retorts, for Lulli’s 
works, and Faber’s Arcana,—money for the experiments and for the 
experimenter. Costly is the process of keeping the fire burning 
under an alchemist’s furnace, particularly one of Borri’s character, 
and so the courtiers looked but shyly at the smooth Italian who had 
got such a hold on their king’s affection. Even now courtiers do 
not believe in free trade, but wish to protect royalty from all 
foreign spoilers. Borri was, therefore, anything but popular at 
the Danish Court ; and, om the death of Frederick, in 1670, he 
thought it prudent to retire at once into Turkey. With this view 
he set off, and reached the little village of Goldingen, where his 
further course was stopped by the governor of that place, who, 
for some unknown reason, suspected him of being concerned in that 
disastrous Hungarian conspiracy, of which Frangipani, Nardad, 
Zrini, and the Palatine Veselengi were the leaders. Borri, know- 
ing the groundlessness of this charge, at once informed him of his 
name and history; but the governor being of a cautious and 
methodical turn of mind, thought it safest to detain him prisoner 
until he had communicated with the Imperial Court. Accordingly, 
news of Borri’s arrest was sent to Kaiser Leopold, and, by a 
strange coincidence, it reached him while giving an audience to 
the papal nuncio. The name of Chevalier Borri having been 
mentioned, Monseigneur at once recollected the Milanese heretic, 
and claimed him as the prisoner of the Holy Office. Leopold 
consented to hand him over to the Inquisition, but with a stipula. 
tion that his life should be spared. He was transferred to Rome, 
and immured in the cells of the Holy Office, and, in 1672, made a 
solemn renunciation of all his former heresies, sylphs and all. 
When he had been some time in the care of the Inquisition, the 
Duc d’Estrees, French Ambassador at the Court of Rome, who was 
was afflicted with a malady seemingly desperate, was induced by 
the alchemist’s fame to consult him, and the result was that, 
under Borri’s directions, he became restored to perfect health. In 
gratitude, the Duc obtained the transference of the prisoner to 
the Castle of St.. Angelo, where his captivity does not seem to 
have been very stringent, since he was occasionally allowed for a 
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brief space to quit his prison-house, and was also indulged with a 
laboratory, wherein he pursued eagerly that phantom which had 
eluded his grasp through life. Ere he had succeeded in wresting 
the secret of immortality from Mother Nature, and ere he had 
discovered that other secret which should place all the wealth of 
the universe at his command, Death came and took him from his 
retorts and alembics, and ended alike the deceptions he had prac. 
tised upon others and upon himself. He died on the 10th of 
August, 1695; 

That Borri was a man of remarkable natural tulents need not 
be disputed; had he been an honest man, he might have been a 
benefactor to the human race. ‘The great gifts with which he 
was endowed he perverted to mean and sordid uses, and he had 
his reward. Knowledge, says an old moralist, is by much short of 
wisdom ; and Borri, who was versed in alchemical lore, and in all 
the science of his age, had not learned the grand and simple 
truth, that he who “ pursueth evil, pursueth it to his own de. 
struction.” 
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A GOSSIP ABOUT FISHES. 
BY DR. ANDREW WILSON. 


THERE is no word more widely appiied or more carelessly used in 
the English language than the word “ fish.’’ From being em- 
ployed to denote peculiarities in man himself, under the designation 
‘* queer fish,’’ to designating beings so low in the scale of creation as 
“starfishes,” and the like, the word has attached to it very varied 
and equally diverse meanings. As naturalists we certainly should 
limit the term to denote the lowest group of that great sub-kingdom 
of animals to which man himself belongs. This division everyone 
must know as that of the Vertebrata, a word which may be used 
in a popular sense, as corresponding to the expression ‘‘ back-boned”’ 
animals. At the head of this group man stands, whilst the fishes 
form the lowest grade in the division. 

There are few groups of the animal world more interesting to 
the ordinary observer than that of the fishes. To survey the 
various forms and shapes presented by these animals, as displayed 
in a great museum, must leave a sufficient incentive to gain a more 
intimate acquaintance with the class; and when, even in a popular 
sense, we investigate the structure and habits of fishes, the study 
only grows in its fascination and interest. Whilst if we reflect 
that on a knowledge of the habits of fishes, and their distribution 
in our oceans and seas, and of the special parts which many of 
them offer for our use and luxury, the commercial success of our 
fisheries depend, it can need no further argument to convince us 
that, after all, there is something of great practical benefit to be 
derived from the due study of zoological science. 

It is not our intention in the present paper to say anything 
regarding the commercial aspects of fishes, and even their habits 
must be very lightly and casually touched upon. We rather aim 
at giving a brief popular account of the structure of the fishes, and 
at noting such peculiarities in that structure as appear most 
worthy the attention of our readers. Primarily, then, we find that 
fishes may be recognised by having the body usually, but not al. 
ways, covered with scales, of various forms and kinds, Then 
secondly, we have the limbs, represented by certain fins ; and, thirdly, 
we find fishes to breathe by gills during the whole of life. These 
three points are, in the main, sufficient to distinguish fishes from 
their higher, as well as their lower, neighbours. The scales that 
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cover the bodies of fishes are well worthy a little study. Some 
fishes, as we all know—the eel, for example—have the scales so 
small as to be scarcely apparent; and others, such as the little 
lancelet (lowest of fishes), and the lamprey and hag-fishes, want 
scales altogether. On the other hand, we find some members of 
the group possessing so great a development of their scaly covering 
that they appear as veritable knights clad in an armour-casing, 
The bony pike, found in North American lakes, has its boly in. 
vested in bright scales, from each of which a little “ mother-of. 
pearl’’ butten may be stamped in Birmingham factories. And 
the curious-looking trunk-fishes appear as if they were enclosed 
in bony boxes, so hard and firmly-welded together are their scales. 
Where scales are wanting, as in the eels and hag-fishes, we find 
the power possessed of throwing out a large quantity of a thick 
glutinous secretion or mucus, which covers the body and protects 
it, as bya kind of natural oil, from the action of the water. 

Our common fishes (such as the herring and their neighbours) 
possess scales in the form of simple thin horny plates, which in 
some cases come easily off when the body of the fish is touched by 
the finger. In the perches another kind, cailed ‘‘ comb-like”’ 
scales, is found, and those latter present their hinder edges cut into 
spines, like the teeth of a comb. In sharks, skates, rays, and 
doefishes, we see curious little bony plates serving as scales; and 
sometimes each little plate has a little spine projecting from its 
centre. When we draw our finger along the back of a doefish 
from the tail to the head—as when we stroke a cat’s back the 
** wrong way’’—we may feel our finger arrested by the numerous 
little sharp points of scale spines. And this tough, spiny skin 
forms the material known as ‘‘ shagreen,’ used so extensively to 
make spectacle-cases and as a material for polishing wocd. Lastly, 
certain fossil fishes which have totally passed out of existence, 
many of which were first discovered in the old red sandstone 
rocks by the gifted Hugh Miller, possessed, like the living bony 
pike, a brilliant armour of bard shining scales. These scales were 
called ganoid scales; the same being derived from the Greek word 
ganos, splendour; and in the famous’sturgeons of our own day and 
oceans, we also see the same kind of scales, as well as in other of 
the so-called ‘‘ ganoid”’ fishes. 

It seems somewhat strange to talk of the ‘‘limbs’’ of fishes, 
but the expression is nevertheless strictly correct. Fishes, like 
most other vertebrate animals, possess limbs, only their limbs are 
adapted for swimming, and hence appear in the shape of ‘‘ fins.” 
In fishes we find two series of fins ; those corresponding to the limbs 
exist in pairs—like the limbs in all vertebrates—and hence are 
termed “‘ paired ”’ fins, Thus the pair of fins representing the fore- 
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legs of other animals, or the arms of man, are placed on the breast 
and are named the peccoral or breast fins ; those corresponding to the 
hind-legs, or to man’s lower limbs, are named the ventral fins, and 
these latter may be placed, as hind-limbs should be, to the rear of the 
‘body (as in sharks), or they may be found (as in the cod) placed 
beneath the breast fins on the throat. 

It may be asked, How do we know that these two pairs of fins 
represent the limbs of other animals?  Ireply, because when we 
investigate their structure we find them to be supported by a bony 
skeleton, which corresponds to the skeleton that, as we all know, 
supports each limb of man or other vertebrates. And it is only 
through this important principle of tracing out what we call the 
resemblances or homologies between parts, by looking at and com. 
paring their structure, that we are enabled to find out the real 
nature of many organs in animals, the actual nature of which 
would be otherwise hidden from us. The other fins of fishes do not 
exist in pairs, but are placed exactly in the middle line of the body. 
Hence they are named the unpaired fins. Thus, we find the back 
or dorsal fins to represent the unpaired pins, as also does the ¢ail 
fin, and the anal fin, which latter is placed on the lower surface of 
the Ledy. These unpaired fins, if tiiey correspond to anything, 
are simply to be regarded as special developments of the skin, and 
therefore bear no true relationship to the limbs of other animals, 
We may fiud one or more dorsal, and one or more anal fins ; but the 
tail.fin, by the action of which, as everyone knows, the fish chiefly 
swims, is always single, but may be divided into halves. Most 
fishes (as seen in the herrings, etc.) have the halves of the tail-fin 
of equal size, others ~{as the sharks, etc.), having the upper half 
ereatly exceeding the lower half of the tail-fin in size. In one 
species of shark, named the thresher or fox-shark, the upper half 
appears enormously developed as compared with the lower half, and 
the names of this species have been derived from the use the 
fish makes of its tail in lashing the water, and from the long-tailed 
appearance resembling the familiar Reynard of theland. In fishes 
the tail-fin is always placed vertically, or in the same line as the 
body, and moves from side to side; whilst in the whales—which are 
not fishes, but Mammalia, and which are only fish-like in form—the 
tail-fin is placed across the body. 

Fishes are usually very well provided in the matter of teeth. 
W hat would be thought of a quadruped which had teeth not only 
in its jaws, but had its tongue, palate, the sides and floor of its 
mouth, and cther parts, also bearing rows of these structures? Yet 
such is the case with many fishes. Then, also, where the teeth of 
one set are lost or destroyed through the natural wear and tear, 
another set is developed to supply the place of the lost members, 
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Anyone may gain a good idea of the formidable array of teeth in 
fishes, and of the manner in which one set succeeds another by in- 
specting the jaws of a shark in any museum. In fishes the teeth 
are not placed in sockets, but are fastened on by ligaments to the 
surface of the lines which bearthem. Sometimes one tooth only is 
developed in fishes. This is the case in the curious, eel-like hag- 
fishes, already mentioned ; these fishes possessing but a single large 
tooth, borne on the palate, and by means of this formidable weapon 
they bore their way into the bodies of other fishes, and there take 
up their abode as unwelcome guests. A cod or large haddock may 
sometimes be found with five or six hags contained in its interior. 
The parrot fishes, or Scari, of tropical seas, are so named from their 
possessing jaws shaped like the beaks of those familiar birds, and 
these jaws are rendered all the more extraordinary from their being 
covered or incrusted by numerous small teeth, which are as closely 
packed in the jaw as paving stones are in a street, and which serve 
these fishes as efficient instruments when they feed upon the living 
parts of the hard and limy coral animals. In the jaws and floor of 
the mouth of the Port Jackson shark, or in the eagle rays, or skates, 
the teeth may be seen to be flat and broad, and so to form a regular 
pavement, like a mosaic pattern ; admirably adapted for crushing 
whatever substance enters the mouth. 
Fishes are well provided in the way of digestive apparatus. 
A throat, a gullet, stomach, intestines, liver and other glands 
serve for the digestion of the food, and a heart and blood-vessels 
exist for thecirculation of the blood, thus manufactured from the 
food. The blood is purified in the gills. Each gill—consisting, in 
common fishes, of a supporting “arch’’ bearing a great number 
of delicate filaments—may be viewed as simply a network of 
blood-vessels. ‘The blood, pumped into this network by the heart, 
is purified by the action of the oxygen gas of the pure water, which 
the fish is constantly taking into its gill-chamber by its mouth ; 
whilst the pure blood is returned to the body, and the water al- 
ready used is got rid of by being ejected behind the “ gill-cover ” 
at the neck, so as to allow a fresh inflow to be drawn in by the mouth. 
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Bullford Hail. 


BULLFORD HALL. 


PART I. 


AsouT half-a-mile off the high road—up a narrow, dirty lane 
leading nowhere in particular—stands Bullford Hall. “A 
mansion,’’ to quote the words of an advertising agent, “ containing 
noble rooms ; and having attached to it, besides the usual offices, 
coach-house, stabling, &c., several pavilions, and-nearly three acres 
of garden and pleasure ground. The whole to be let at a very 
moderate rent.”’ 

So being one day—at the time when this attractive announce- 
ment figured in the columns of the “ Stiltonshire Gazette ”—alike 
in want of a cheap, yet roomy, country residence, and of a good long 
constitutional walk, off I trudged—under a dull, leaden-hued 
winter’s sky—along some six or seven miles of muddy, and not 
much frequented turupike ; till at last, turning up, the winding, 
miry lane above mentioned, I found myself at a sudden elbow in 
it,on to a broad, coarse patch of deeply-rutted turf, and imme- 
diately in front of that most highly extolled, desirable dwelling I 
was in search of ; and from which only a green, greasy duck-pond, 
and a very low, dry stone fence separated me. 

Backed by a long row of lofty, weird-like poplars, lay an 
extensive range of rambling buildings of the most antiquated 
appearance,— the main body all windows and gable-ends, with a 
huge, projecting porch in the centre, surmounted by strange-shaped 
busts and balustrades, and having, deeply imbedded in the wide 
heavy portal beneath, a ponderous door, studded with clumsy- 
headed nails, and furnished, on either side, after the fashion of many 
an old church, with massive stone slabs for seats. The earliest 
architecture of this ancient fabric—for it had visibly not escaped, 
at some time or another, more than most of its compeers, change 
and renovation—was probably of the period of Edward the Sixth, 
when the fortilice style doubtlessly predominated over the more open 
one of modern times. 

Disenchantment and dismay, at the sight of these evidently 
crumbling premises, situated seemingly at the world’s end— 
suddenly succeeding a somewhat romantic conception of them, con. 
jured up by the flowery description received from a friend, who had 
eagerly urged the advisability of my taking them unto myself— 
produced a revulsion of feeling which prompted me to instantly 
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turn and retrace my steps. But, second thoughts—abhways said to 
be best—quickly stayed me. Having come thus far, I communed 
with myself, it would be foolish to go back without further inspec- 
tion of the curious tenement so temptingly pictured to seekers after 
agreeable sylvan abodes. 

For the means of viewing the premises I had been referred to 
a farmer living close by, the whereabouts of whose homestead | 
soon discovered in what had clearly once been a low, receding wing 
of Bullford Hall itself, but subsequently cribbed from it, and con. 
verted, by alterations and additions, into a separate holding. My 
thumping and kickings against the honest yeoman’s door—rendered 
necessary by the absence of knocker or bell-pull—produced, how. 
ever, for some time no effect,’ until, just as I was about to desist, 
my patience pretty nigh exhausted, there peered forth from 
an opposite barn a shock-headed youth of bucolic mien, in a 
slouched hat and a dirty smock-frock, who; after a vacant stare, 
meant I concluded for a survey of reconaissance, thus shouted, in 
the broad vernacular of the district, across the very mucky cow-yard 
that divided us— 

“Measter be gane to Baconton market, and missus wi’ ua, 
zur !”’ . 

‘‘Oh, if ye do wont the key of the big house I can gi’un 
to ye?” 

This last vociferation in response to my hasty explanation. 
And forthwith, diving into some mysterious back region, he quickly 
reappeared key in hand; and coming up to me surrendered it to my 
keeping as ingenuously as though I had been backed by the most 
potent of credentials; then darting off without further parley, 
disappeared in the barn whence he had emerged, leaving me once 
more to my own reflections and devices. So, without more ado, off 
down the lane I instantly started to where I had observed that a 
rough bridge without parapets, unskilfully thrown over the stagnant 
water, gave access to the house and grounds. A couple of wooden 
gates—shaky-looking affairs—placed between two tall, square 
turrets with singular high roofs, giving them a half-tent, half- 
pagoda-like appearance, guarded the entrance. A> push, by 
no means energetic, soon sent the rickety, tumble-down _bar- 
riers flying open, their rusty hinges creaking discordantly, as if 
in defiance of the rude interloper who so unceremoniously assaulted 
them. 


Having thus secured an ingress to the property, a fine, broad,. . 


but now very neglected carriage drive, runnins up the southern end 
of the mansion, brought me to a large court-yard overgrown with 
long, rank grass, and surrounded by a strange jumble of ivy- 
covered dead walls, and incongruously assorted out-houses—some 
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broadside—some gable-end on to what seemed in size, and looks 
more like a barrack-yard than aught else I could compare it to. 
An open door on the right disclosed a large walled-in kitchen 
garden, unstocked, save by weeds and brambles ; but, remarkable 
from having, conspicuously placed in its very centre where crossed 
the ill- kept pathways, a gigantic stone statue, representing a tall, 
stout female in flowing robes and stately gear, grasping in her arms 
the leg and paws of a wild beast, erstwhile—ere time and ill-usage 
had destroyed the rest—the upper limb of a once finely sculptured 
harp. 

Turning from this scene of mournful desolation, I set myself t 
an examination of the numerous offices environing the great grass- 
grown quadrangles. From one to the other I rapidly passed on, show. 
ever, but little taken by either the brewery, the wash-house, the fowl- 
house, the piggery, or the dog-kennels; till reaching a roomy stable 
(not bad in its way, though, like everything I had hitherto come 
across, in an utterly neglected state), I finally lighted on the coach- 
house, which, to my unbounded surprise, I found occupied by a 
carriage of the most venerable antiquity. How shall it be possible 
for pen to achieve its. description? Propped by big blocks of 
granite and stout balks of timber, there swung—suspended on long, 
broad, loosely hung leathern bands, at a perilously backward angle, 
between four clumsy wheels, each somewhere about seven feet in 
diameter—an old worm-eaten chariot, the gaudy gilding and paint 
of which were still visible in patches here and there. On its lower 
panels, deeply carved in the thick woodwork, might be traced a 
profusion of uncouthly wrought devices and rare heraldic emblazon- 


ments—vizarded helmets over scrolls encircling escutcheons, . 


whereon curiously shaped quadrupeds commingled with strangely 
plumaged birds in grotesque juxtaposition. Black leather, secured 
around the top and sides by rows of closely-placed, silver-headed 
nails, covered—where not worn off or hanging in shreads—the 
upper portion of this unwieldy-looking conveyance whose dome- 
like roof, was capped by a wreathed Cupid in bold relief. In front 
rose high—so high as to be unattainable without the help of a 
ladder—the driver’s seat, a lofty throne whence stil] depended some 
ragged, moth-eaten drapery, once richly embroidered with a resplen. 
dent coat-of-arms, and fringed with deep silver bullion. 
Arose—recalled to my memory by this extraordinary relic of 
olden times—many a tale and pictorial illustration of by-gone 
days. Courtly dames in towering coiffures, hoops, farthingales, and 
high-heeled shoes, fans in their hands, and black patches on their 
cheeks, gay gallants in three-cornered hats, powdered periwigs, long- 
waisted coats bedizened with Jace, and big jack-boots, a minuet 
deportment in their attitudes, and narrow-bladed rapiers dependent 
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from their sides, peopled the space around me, and beguiled me 
into a reverie I could scarce shake off. 

Finding, however, that—as the familiar copy-book adage hath 
it—* Time and tide will for no man abide,’’ I tore myself from the 
suddenly conjured-up fascination which filled me with queer, 
troubled thoughts about ‘‘swash-bucklers, cut-purses, painted 
madams, and easy-going, blustering, spendthrift cavaliers,” and 
awoke to business. For the key suspended from my finger had yet 
to be made use of, even though it were only, perhaps, as a talisman 
to resuscitate still more marvellous sights. Making, therefore, for 
the principal entrance to the Hall—an entrance completely em- 
bowered in overlapping, overgrown fir-trees, of sombre air—] 
admitted myself {o a series of rather roomy, but dingy, low-browed 
apartments, opening one into the other, and also into a gloomy and 
intricate passage or corridor, whereby the scheme of the building 
was rendered to a stranger uninitiated in its mysteries, sorely 
puzzling. For instance, starting, we will say, from what might be 
deemed the grand saloon, the dining-room would, perhaps, next 
present itself—whence, seeking the library or the breakfast-parlour 
up again, to one’s surprise, would turn up the grand-saloon with its 
odd mouldings, queerly-groined rafters, and antiquated chimney-place, 
set in a frame of dexterously combined white and green marble. 

“What funny hole is this?’ I mentally exclaimed, as after a 
fresh departure for further exploration, I found myself in the 
rambling corridor, opposite to a wooden railing at the top of some 
three or four stone steps leading down into a little square sort of 
cellar, if it might be so termed, having a sloping roof formed by the 
back stairs. Undoing a kind of trellis gate I descended, and found 
myself standing over a large slab whereupon—after some difficulty, 
owing to the bad light—I deciphered, engraved in old-fashioned 
black-letter characters, the following inscription :—‘ In memory of 
Sir John Gudeman, knight, who, at the age of 85, seeking to 
conceal himself from the cuckoldy roundheads, was here acci- 
dentally buried alive. Anno Domini, M.D.c——’’ remainder of 
date effaced. 

‘** Good heavens, what a house!’ I unconsciously uttered aloud, 
“and what a strangely chosen spot for a sepulchral vault !’’ and 
my words seemed +o re-echo in my ears. Oppressed in the extreme 
I hurried from this melancholy tomb, over which there sensibly 
hung a mouldy vapour of mephitic flavour. 

Ascending to an upper floor, I was soon wandering through as 
similarly confused and labyrinthian an array of rooms and 
passages as I had been in below; but now, with the dark oak 
floors, which characterised the house, shaking alarmingly beneath 
my tread, and particularly calling attention to the waviness of 
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their surfaces, and the ungainly rents in many an odd corner, 
whence doubtless,"on the approach of nightfall came forth whole 
troupes of grey-hearded old rats and mice, with skittish trains of 
young ones, to hold revel in the deserted suite of dull apartments, 
untenanted, save by them. 

I had entered one chamber for the sole purpose of inspecting 
more nearly a beautifully but very quaintly carved mantelpiece 
I happened to catch sight of through the open doorway. ‘Some 
ingenious, but eccentric artist, had managed to most skilfully 
combine, in pendant festoons, the loveliest flowers, intertwined with 
demon-like countenances of the most ridiculous and extravagant 
type. On suddenly turning from the contemplation of this absurd 
work of art, I espied, to my horror and surprise, well pillowed up 
above,the clothes of a large four-post bedstead, the only furniture 
in the room, a human face! A face, from the full-frilled cap sur- 
rounding it, I guessed to be that of an elderly femate. From the 
pale, yellow, cadaverous hue of the upturned features, the head 
resting on its back, from their placid motionless expression, and 
the fixed stare of the filmy glased eyes, I instantly entertained the 
notion that I stood in the presence of a corpse. 

After a momentary stupefaction produced by such an awful 
and unexpected spectacle, I rushed headlong from the spot, deter- 
mined to at once and for ever make my exit from so ghastly a 
dwelling. Unfortunately, however, in my over-anxiety and confu- 
sion, I took a wrong turning on reaching the basement, and instead 
of sallying forth as I had intended from the front door, went through 
one that led me along a low, narrow, and ill-lighted passage 
between dead walls, over a tottering floor of rough, uneven planks 
into an ugly, but capacious apartment, having in its centre a 
spindle-legged billiard-table, of poor quality and antique manufac- 
ture, its cloth once of a bright green faded to a rusty yellow. Two 
or three lank cues, their butts curiously inlaid with ivory and 
mother-of-pearl—were leant up in various directions, against the 
stencilled panels as though a game had been interrupted in the 
midst of its course, and that the players had deposited their cues in 
the most convenient places for resuming them. Than these no 
other token of anything like recent occupancy was, however, visible. 

Scarcely had I realised all this when there arose from ‘beneath 
my very feet, as it were, a sound, resembling the gentle clink of 
chains, accompanied by a low, but prolonged moan. Now, not 
being a particularly nervous individual, and holding no faith what. 
ever in tales of ghostly apparitions and other cognate superstitions, 
I felt that these disquieting noises—though certainly startling— 
more especially after what I had that day witnessed, could have 
really nothing alarming in them, Such regular and notorious 
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accompaniments of a thorough orthodox ghost-story could but be 

an aural delusion, attributable most likely to the wild pranks of 
Boreas upon some loose door or shutter; or, at any rate, referrible 

tv some cause equally simple. It was, therefore, with no slight 

astonishment—coupled this time with some little trepidation—that 

a repetition of the doleful clamour, now clearer and unmistakable 

as to its origin, saluted me. 1 am not ashamed to acknowledge that 

I precipitately made for the door at the end of the passage by 

which I had entered. Good heavens! it wouldn’t open. I now 

remembered, alas! with a sad misgiving, that this said door banged 

too after me, on my coming in in a very mysterious manner, as 

though acted upon by a secret spring. Quickly stepping back into 

the lonely sequestered billiard-room, I paced it for a moment or 
two in deep meditation on the unpleasant predicament I found 

myself in ; relief from which appeared impossible, for the present 
at any rate. : : 

_ The chamber I discovered, on a basty survey, boasted of no fire- 
place—climbing the chimney was consequently quite out of the 
question, even had I been capable of achieving such a feat—nor did 

the window offer any consolation, neither of the four casements 
composing it being broad enough for even a small child to squeeze 
through, muck less a grown-up person. Besides, like every other 
window on the ground floor of the house, this one was barred with 
solidly-morticed heavy iron rails let into the stone framework. 
Again, the retired situation of the building that incarcerated me, 
and of this portion of it in particular, rendered any chance of shouts 

or screams, however loud, being overheard by living soul highly, if 
not altogether, improbable. Even a search for the key, which Bhad 
inadvertently.left in the lock of the front door, might not neces. 
sarily lead to my discovery. How, then, was liberation to come to 
me? It seemed, io my heated imagination, quite possible that I 
might here remain a prisoner till starvation and the rats came to 
finish my sufferings. Just as a cold, clammy perspiration began 
to break out over me, my frightful reveries were interrupted by a 
renewal of the moans, and a fresh clanging of chains, dull thuds, as 
of one beating their person against the very rafters supporting the 
flooring beneath me, mingled with shrill howlings, harrowed my 
very nerves. Ever and anon these shrieks would subside, and then 
burst forth again in still louder and more pitiable notes, then sink 
into low, unintelligible mutterings. Unable any longer to stand the 
suspense, I shouted at the full extent of my lungs : —“ Devil or man, 
whichever you be, what do you want? If plunder be your object 
you wili find but little about me to repay you for your trouble. 
If you desire to drive me by evil practices—by the pretence that 
the house is haunted—from entering on its tenancy, you may cease 
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your foolish antics ; for any such intention on my part has been 
already effectually driven from my mind; but show me the way 
out of this infernal den, and I faithfully promise never to set foot 
in it again ; nor will I, if you instantly set me free, betray your 
evil doings to mortal ear. Detain me, and be the consequences on 
your own head.”’ I paused, for all response there came in mocking 
accents, a short and smothered laugh. 

Once more, with the forlorn energy of a desperate man, I flew to 
the accursed door, and struggled frantically to force it open. In 
vain I pulled, or pushed, or tried every conceivable means of 
wrenching its fastenings, or bursting its bonds. Every effort was 
equally futile. Overpowered by an uncontrollable fit of rage, 
anguish, and alarm, I gave vent: to my impotent indignation in a 
violent stamp on the rotten boards that supported me, and instan- 
taneously found myself precipitated headlong down into a cold, 
dark abyss, the bottom of which I reached only to be stunned into 
senselessness. 
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In days of old 
Men stout and bold 
Would buckle on their armour, 
If but a sail 
Swell’d in the gale 
On England’s shore to harm her ; 
Men proud of birth 
And men of worth, 
And Yeomen round would gather, 
The trader too, 
With bill and bow, 
All deck’d in plume-of-feather, 
Oh, the feather! the conquering plume- of-feather ! 
The nobles’ plume, 
The yeoman’s plume, 
The conquering plume-of-feather. 


Though humble now 
The wearer’s brow, 

A Briton’s brow ’tis shading ; 
And each bold hand 
That lifts a brand, 

Will keep that plume from fading. 
Where Duty leads 
Right on he treads, 

Or clime or battle braving ; 
And ’midst the fight, 
A thing of light, 

He sees the feather waving. 

Oh, the waving! the battle and the braving ! 

And hark! the cheer ! 
Tis Valour’s cheer— 

‘‘ The conquering plume is waving.’ 


’ 


With pride each man— 
Or artisan, 
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Or what his occupation— 
Sees symbol’d there 
All he holds dear, 

His corps, his home, his nation ; 
All in that plume, 
That conquering plume, 

Which on his helm he’s wearing, 
He counts no foe, 
Will dare and do, 

Or die, the Briton! daring. 

Oh, the daring! the doing and the daring ! 

He counts no foe, 
Will dare and do, 

Or die, the Briton ! daring. 


R. Compton Noake. 
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Or what his occupation— 
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All he holds dear, 

His corps, his home, his nation ; 
All in that plume, 
That conquering plume, 

Which on his helm he’s wearing, 
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R. Compton NoOAKE. 
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THE EMPLOYMENT OF LADIES. 


By Dr. ALFRED J. H. CRESPI. 


Ir may be thought ill-advised to say so, and may bring down 
on my devoted head a perfect storm of censure, but without wrone- 
ing, or wishing to wrong, the female sex, its physical and intel- 
lectual inferiority, or rather disadvantages, must be admitted to be: 
great. History tells us that comparatively few women have risen 
to eminence; observation shows us that as a very broad rule, to 
which there are innumerable exceptions, women are not as well able 
to fight with the world as men, while employers of labour assure us 
that, in spite of its greater cheapness, female labour is less efficient 
and reliable than that of men. Again and again we have been 
told that nothing is easier than to educate women up to a certain 
point, and that their docility and patience surpass those of men of 
the same class; but the aptitude for continuous improvement is 
singularly deficient, so that, as an eminent authority has stated, girls 
in factories know as much of their work in a fortnight as they ever 
do, while young men continue to improve, and soon distance their 
fair rivals. The ominous fact that in England and the United 
States, where women are practically emancipated from helpless sub- 
jection to men, it is very difficult to establish their right to earn a 
livelihood except in a limited number of ways, seems to me the 
strongest proof of this. 

Whenever we find any class or party contending that, in social 
consideration and mental culture, it is equal to some other body a 
consciousness of inferiority is implied. No clergyman is driven to 
prove that the clergy, as a body, are as influential and well-in- 
formed as Nonconformist ministers; he knows that the position of 
the former is well assured. But we daily find Dissenting ministers 
trying to establish, not that the class to which they belong is su- 
perior to, but that it is not in any essential respect inferior to the 
clergy, a sure proof that, with some exceptions, it is. So with the 
equality of the sexes. It is a damaging confession of inferiority 
that ladies can only try to establish their fitness to attempt some 
of the things now restricted to men. No man is called upon to 
defend his sex, or to do battle for its rights. Who questions the 
ability of men to do anything women can successfully attempt ? 

Too much has nevertheless been made of the undoubted in- 
feriority of the female sex. Many women are as tall and robust 
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as average men, while some in stature and strength far surpass the 
majority of men. So, in like manner, not a few ladies are com- 
petent, in all the intellectual qualifications for success in life, to 
hold their own with any competitors, and, here and there, one is 
found who would distance nearly all rivals. The question is seldom 
fairly debated. By the one party the acknowledged abilities and 
sterling worth of a handful of illustrious women are assumed to 
represent what all women might be under favourable circumstances. 
By the other party the greater average strength, physical and 
mental, of men is compared with the smaller average strength of 
women, to the manifest disadvantage of the latter. The question 
at issue is not whether some women are competent to fill the high- 
est offices in the state, and to leave their mark on the age in which 
they live, but whether large numbers are able to acquit them- 
selves creditably and successfully in the routine of trades and pro- 
fessions, not requiring exceptional talents. ‘To this there is only 
one answer; and no one, who has fairly used his powers of obser- 
vation, can deny that there are many such women. Now, just 
because there are many occupations for which women are fit, and 
in which they succeed as well as men, we can contend that greater 
scope should be given them. The rights of women, I take it, are 
not the concession of their superiority to or equality with men, but 
the permission to enter upon callings for which they are eminently 
qualified, and in which a competence would await them. In this 
broad sense their rights have not been conceeded. 

Nothing is more Common, nor more distressing than for ladies 
of all ages and degrees of education to be debarred by custom from 
supporting themselves; but who, nevertheless, have nothing to 
occupy their time and call forth their sympathies. Worse far, 
however, than the evils of idleness are those of poverty, from which 

many delicately-nurtured and high-principled women are only 
rescued by imprudent or unsuitable marriages. Everyone is begin- 
ning to feel that women not possessed of an independence, ought 
not to be compelled, nolens volens, to resort to marriage as their sole 
refuge from neglect and abject dependence in early life, and 
contempt and misery when old age approaches. A married life 
should be cheerfully éntered upon, and mercenary motives ought 
to have nothing to do with it; it certainly should not be the one 
object in life of the majority of women, and their sole escape from 
poverty and sorrow. In saying this, I do not intend to reflect in 
the smallest degree on the married state, or to deny that, as the 
mistress of the heusehold, the mother of the family, and the con. 
soler and sustainer of her husband, a woman is doing her work 
bravely and thoroughly, and in her right sphere. 
But, then, many gentle and excellent women are, from a variety 
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of circumstances unfit for marriage ; many have few opportunities 
of associating with men with whom they could be happy; some 
prefer single life, while, not a few, from the greater number 
of women than men, are debarred from marrying. Why should 
these women be compelled to plunge recklessly into matrimony, or 
perhaps it would be more correct to say, to make futile attempts 
to do so, though knowing all the time their unfitness for marriage 
and shrinking from it. To compel every young man to begin 
housekeeping before circumstances justify him in taking such a 


fatal step, would not be more unreasonable than our custom of 


making an early marriage the primary object of nineteen out of 
twenty girls. 

To say that many women would sooner or later marry, even 
among those who, at great expenditure of time and money, qualified 
themselves for and entered upon the actual practice ofa profession or 
trade, is no real objection. Nor is it true that constant derange- 
ments would occur in offices and professions by the withdrawal of 
women trained at great expense. Least of all is it possible to 
show that the money expended in training lady doctors or clerks 
would be thrown entirely away. Education is never thrown away, 
however expensive ; and every woman who passed a few years at 
any occupation would thereby be much better qualified for the 
management of a household. 

Were it certainly known beforehand that every woman who 
might choose a business or a profession would ultimately desert it 
for marriage, it would be no valid objection to the proposed innova- 
tion. In early life girls would gain that experience and self. 
reliance, that sense of justice, that accuracy, that power of com- 
manding, which, as Canon Kingsley so well observed, women seldom 
possess, and thus they would subsequently be better qualified for 
the difficult and delicate work of managing a household. Before 
marriage, moreover, girls usefully employed would be in a position 
to assist aged parents or widowed mothers, and would be spared 
the degradation of husband hunting, the vilest of all occupations, 
though a pursuit in which marvellous ingenuity and perseverance 
are, often with unhappy consequences, unfortunately displayed. It 
is not an objection to entering a professional career that many 
officers and barristers retire at the end ef a dozen years. Why 
then should a lady who had passed six or eight years as a clerk be 
the worse wife or mother ? 

No one who maintains the right of every woman, not disqualified 
by physical or mental infirmity, to select her path in the world and 
to be able to earn a‘ competence, for one instant { supposes that 
the majority of women would, at any time, compete with men for 
occupation and position. The number willing to do so might in 
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the aggregate be large; but it would never exceed a small per- 
centage of the sex. Were it, however, hereafter found that a larger 
proportion than seems probable would decline to marry, is it certain 
that that would be a cause of regret or apprehension? The popula- 
tion of this country could be maintained at its present high figure 
were the annual number of marriages diminished by many thousands. 
With more freedom on the part of women to marry or to remain 
single, there would be fewer ill-assorted unions and less poverty, 
and the social position and influence for good of the female sex 
would materially improve. 

The right of women to think and choose for themselves being 
cheerfully and unreservedly conceded, the question presents itself 
for what employments are they peculiarly qualitied. The answer 
is any not requiring greater physical strength than the majority of 
women possess; this would comprise an immense number of 
occupations, professional, commercial, and manual. While, accord- 
ingly, I do not deny that the barriers closing the three learned 
professions, aud a whole host of other callings, not by the vulgar 
reputed so honourable, should be removed, so that admission should 
be equally open to both sexes, it does not follow that in some cases 
the disadvantages might not outweigh the advantages. A peculiar 
and disagreeable shrillness of voice makes lady speakers and 
preachers less acceptable to their hearers than one could desire. It 
is just possible that use would reconcile us to even greater evils; 
but observation confirms me in the belief that the female voice is 
not adapted for public speaking, and that objection is generally 
made to it. The trying scenes and great uncertainty of a medical 
career, the severe labour, and very great exposure inseparable from 
general practice, particularly in country places, would seem to 
point out that, speaking generally, ladies could rarely do worse than 
become doctors. Still, whatever the undoubted objections to fling. 
ing open all occupations to the untrammelled competition of the two 
sexes, whatever the manifest disqualifications of the majority of 
educated women for the professions of medivine and divinity, the 
right of entry should invariably be accorded to those among them 
who gave proof of possessing the requisite theoretical knowledge, 
without which no one should be admissible. 

The various branches of the law should, moreover, be thrown 
open. It might need a powerful imagination to enable us to 
picture to ourselves lady barristers and attorneys creditably and 
successfully acquitting themselves in law courts, and passing uncon- 
taminated through the miseries of a lawyer’s life; but those women 
whose inclination and ability induced them to select these walks in 
life should not be hindered. ‘The cnus of deciding between male 
and female candidates for popular support should rest with the 
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sound common sense and discrimination of the country ; it certain! y 
should not even be discussed hy professional governing bo dies, always 
prejudiced and intolerant enemies of progress and innovation. 

Why, in all discussions on the fitness of women for occupations 
from which they are now jealously excluded, should the supporters 
of the existing state of things make much of objections based on 
the probable unpopularity of lady surgeons and preachers? Why 
should the opponents of the agitation harp on the physical 
disqualifications of women? These are surely matters that should 
be left to be settled by experience. Should it hereafter be found 
that women were from any cause unfit for the occupations many 
of them are desirous of entering, is it probable that others would 
court the same certain failure? No one in his senses will employ 
women unless they acquit themselves reasonably well, and command 
and retain the confidence of their clients. - The nation has nothing 
to do with these objections : time will dispose of them one way or 
another. 

But having regard to the comparatively small number of 
educated women who would be qualified for and would care to 
enter the three professions, remembering, moreover, the difficulties of 
obtaininy a livelihood in any of them, the removal of the obstacles 
impeding the admission of ladies would not in any large sense solve 
the question uf the employment of educated women. ‘The un. 
reasonable prominence unfortunately given to the learned professions, 
at the present time, blinds the country to the respectability and 
manifest advantages of other walks in life, fully as honourable and 
decidedly more lucrative. Young ladies of refinement and liberal 
education are not in any great numbers, I apprehend, likely to find 
congenial and remunerative professional occupation, unless they 
have the command of ample funds. Now, although many men of 
good expectations, and some with a large fortune take to medicine 
and the bar, it is for obvious reasons questionable whether, under 
similar circumstances, ladies would do the same. The women for 
whom employment is extremely difficult to find are those who 
possess refinement, a liberal education, and sound common sense, 
but have not a superfluity of this world’s goods, and these are 
precisely the people for whom a professional career presents few 
openings. It is sorry work in a profession trying to live on the 
small earnings which for the first ten years are all that can be 
expected. 

No reasonable objection could be made to literary pursuits being 
undertaken by ladies. Surely a succesful author is on a level with 
the most distinguished lawyers and physicians. But of all profes- 
sions literature is the least remunerative and the most uncertain. 
No one can write magazine and review articles as he would prescribe 
for patients. It is still more difficult to produce books from which 
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the author gets a solid pecuniary return. But literature is and has 
long been as fully open to ladies as it can possibly be. Many 
contributions from the pens of ladies appear every month in 
magazines. and there are several well-known lady editors. 

Literature ought not to be and cannot successfully be followed 
by large numbers of persons who take to it with the visionary hope 
of making money. No one who has been privileged to look 
behind the scenes would admit that authorship could provide per- 
manent and lucrative employment for more than a handful of women, 
who could generally in other ways, with less trouble and fewer dis- 
appointments, make far more. 

The fine arts, the education of the young, and many branches 
of commerce, are occupations that might be much more frequently 
chosen by ladies, and in these ways suitable openings would be found 
for many thousands, who could never hope to succeed in the profes- 
sions. After all, perhaps, not even the strongest opponents of tlie 
proposed changes have any concepticn how few women of the 
wealthier classes would apply themselves energetically to master 
the technicalities of the higher occupations. ‘There might not be 
more than a few fhundreds, or thousands at the outside, who 
would determine to stick to a profession for life, and stand or fall 
by it. 7 

Perhaps it is scarcely fair to censure the professional classes for 
their undisguised repugnance to admit qualified women to their 
ranks, when we notice how strong the opposition is in occupations 
to which the admission of ladies would be easy, and would not 
necessitate radical changes. As long as merchants, bankers, and 
influential tradesmen stubbornly set their faces against employing 
competent female clerks and assistants, how can we expect that, 
considering the manifest difficulties in the way of such a revolutionary 
step, the medical corporations should hold out a helping hand ? 
Human nature is much the same in a lawyer or a doctor as in 
a banker or a manufacturer. 

That, however, the difficulties in the way of admitting ladies to 
the professions are less than generally supposed, and that they 
could soon be removed, were they resolutely encountered, is proved 
by the astonishing unanimity with which the clergy, Established and 
Nonconformist, support the right of women to practise medicine, 
and point out how apparently insuperable obstacles might be over- 
come. On the other hand, few medical practitioners can for the 
life of them see any insuperable obstacle to ladies taking orders, 
and reading sermons as uninteresting as those with which many 
country rectors and vicars favour their patient congregations; nor 
does it seem to call for much ability or energy to receive the tithes 
of even the largest parish, and in return to oppose progress and 
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political and religious freedom. For that matter, plenty of simple- 
minded, innocent young ladies would make charming curates, and 
their fondness for banners, vestments, and processions would not be 
less remarkable than that of some of the younger male clergy, who 
in due course settle down into very harmless and unobtrusive 
cathedra] dignitaries. But, pleasantry apart, the professions will 
soon be open to ladies. 

The humbler classes of women find ready employment in 
factories and as servants ; openings, too, are gradually being made 
for a more intelligent class as third-class clerks, while in some 
kinds of shops many women are employed. But, for the best. 
educated and most refined young women in the land, the sisters and 
daughters of gentlemen of good social standing and fair income, 
there are absolutely no openings ; in saying this I speak adviselly. 
As contributors to magazines, a few women of this class may occupy 
their time, though they do not thereby earn what would support a 
servant ; a few may find situations as governesses ; and a still smaller 
number may, from giving an occasional music or drawing lesson, 
obtain a little pocket-money. Anything like certain, remunerative, 
and-as the world judges respectable, occupation for ‘the daughters 
of clergymen, barristers, and opulent commercial men does not 
exist. 

A situation as governess in a good class family is anything but 
agreeable to a gir! of spirit, who may belong to the same grade in 
life as her employers. ‘To be a governess in the house of a trades- 
man generally has drawbacks few gentlemen would voluntarily 
face, and why should ladigs be expac ted to be less independent ? 
Unfortunately, however, for one situation there are fifty competent 
and four times that number of incompetent applicants. The salary 
paid to governesses is accordingly cut down to a ridiculously low 
figure, and in some instances is not larger than that of a housemaid. 
In thousands of families, movinz in the most exclusive social 
circles, some kind of employment, not entailing loss of status, is 
found for the sons, while the daughters are perforce obliged to 
fritter away youth and energies, vainly trying to get an eligible 

offer of marriage, though it would be better for them, and would in 
some cases materially add to the family income were they able to 
obtain suitable and-remunerative employment. There can be no 
question that the difficulty of providing work for ladies has given 
undue prominence to the advantages the medical profession is 
erroneously supposed to offer. 

Young girls especially suffer from ennui. With nothing to 
occupy their time, and with no taste for serious, earnest study, 
their minds are given to frivolous amusements, and religious ex- 

citement of the worst description. It is among the well-to-do 
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young ladies of their congregations that the Ritualistic clergy have 
found their warmest admirers and most zealous converts. It is 
these women, weary of the monotony of home,life, who flock to the 
church on vigils, fasts, and festivals, and imbibe exaggerated notions 
of the sanctity of their priestly advisers and of the “importance of 
rites and ceremonies. Should this country return to its ancient 
faith, it will be because, from the want of suitable employment, 
immense numbers of women have given their minds to the 
puerilities of the High Church Party, and have carefully watered 
and tended the seed their religious teachers have implanted in their 
susceptible and unreasoning minds. 

1 venture to think, though my gallantry will probably be called 
in question, that young women especially require the sobering, 
healthful discipline of regular employment to fit them for the work 
of life. Their quickness,—or, to use a very expressive word, smart- 
ness—no one will question; but their accuracy and determination 
are less conspicuous, while their power of making continuous pro- 
gress is very small. They need, perhaps not more than, but 
certainly as much as young men, the sobering training that regular 
and responsible employment alone gives. ‘They require to have 
their self-reliance developed and strengthened. They must, in 
short, by taking part at an early age in the rough competition of 
life, learn to be the equals of man, his companions, advisers, and 
comforters, not his playthings nor his inferiors. 

The suggestions not unfrequently made that young ladies in 
large numbers could find employment as dispensers, trained nurses, 
aud teachers in Board schools are good, but, like going out as 
governesses, they generally take the girl away from home at an 
early age. She loses the loving protection of her father’s home, 
and the tender guidance of her mother, when she most needs them. 
Besides, even these suggestions would not, were they carried into 
practice, meet the difficulty, for, as long as trade is disparaged, who 
ean expect that the rector’s large family of daughters will learn 
dispensing, while their brothers would not for the world deign to 
keep a respectable dispensing establishment? Who, again, can 
think that the physician’s sisters will take charge of a Board school, 
when a shopkeeper’s daughter would not! Some regard—in 
devising means of employment for educated women—must be paid 
to the prejudices of society, and no suggestion will be listened to, 
which is not based on an intimate knowledge of the state of 
public opinion. 

The kind of employment required is unquestionably something 
which, while respectable, certain, and easy, does not entail the sacri- 
ficeof social status. What could more thoroughly answer these require. 
ments than the clerkships in banks, merchants’ offices, and the larger 
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factories? ‘Nor do insuperable difficulties stand in the way? It 
has long been a ground of regret that clerks—a class numbering in 
the aggregate some hundreds of thousands—are in no way united 
ina trades union. They have accordingly been debarred from 
attempting to-improve their position, curtail their hours of em. 
ployment, and increase their salaries. But the isolation of offices 
admirably adapts them for the change proposed. There must be 
in all large towns many employers who could ultimately throw 
twenty or more situations open to young ladies, which would entail 
little loss of social consideration. Female clerks could go down to 
their offices in the morning, and return home in the evening just 
like their brothers, and oftenin company with them. In London 
and Liverpool there ought to be thousands of these situations, 
which, if women are in any degree the equals of men, should not 
tax the physical endurance or mental calibre of the former any 
more than they do those of the latter. By the way, the female 
clerks employed in the Post-office are quick, neat, and singularly 
obliging, and apparently do their work better than men. 

Then there are the'government offices. Now, of all employers, the 
government least dreads trades unionism and opposition. What 
could be easier than that a certain number of posts in all public 
offices, and not in the post-office only, should be set apart for 
women? Many solicitors, moreover (were they disposed to do so), 
have the power to employ one or more educated women. 

These do not exhaust all the light, respectable occupations for 
which educated women are undoubtedly thoroughly competent. 

In one or other of the ways mentioned the difficulty of employing 
ladies might in five years be solved, and in the course of that time 
many thousands of them could obtain situations, which it would be 
no disgrace to hold. But what would become of the young men 
-who would fail to get occupation in offices and banks? The com- 

petition is already severe and the remuneration low ; would it be 
prudent or just to increase that competition, and to run the risk of 
further reducing the salaries? The only possible answer is that 
the interests of the many must not be sacrificed to those of the 
few.. Women in thousands require situations, entailing no loss of 
respectability, and securing to them a fixed income, with none of 
the expenses and competition of the professions, and few of the 
hardships of the life of a governess.. The occupations J have 
enumerated offer these advantages, and therefore the young men, 
displaced to make way for women, being fit for rougher employments, 
would have to turn their attention to them. In the long-run the - 
utilisation of the labour of large numbers of women, now wasting 
their time in novel reading and frivolous amusement, would. largely 
add to the wealth and resources of the community. It would, 
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moreover, be for the benefit of all classes were young men less 
addicted to selecting what are reputed to be genteel occupations — 
employments not exactly ranking as professions, and not demanding 
for their successful prosecution superior skill or energy, but 
recognised as respectable because any well-dressed person can at 
once enter on them. Were the competition of ladies for clerkships 
to drive {large numbers of men from a walk in life rarely offering 
opportunities for success and the display of conspicuous ability, 
and to compel them to choose callings with better prospects, the 
whole nation would gain, and there would be a speedy diminution 
_ in the number of underpaid elerks—as poverty-stricken and de- 
_ pendent a class as any in the United Kingdom. 
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THE DERBY DAY; | 
OR, MY FRENCH COUSIN. 
BY J. LORAINE HEELIS. 


Wuen I first saw my French Cousin he was a tall, dark-eyed, 
curly-haired young fellow of about two or three and twenty, with 
plenty of fun and daring in his eye; but a suspicion of weakness 
about mouth and chin. 

I called him my French cousin partly because he had been 
educated in France, and partly because he spoke English with a 
strong French accent ; but he was no more French thanI was. It 
is true we were both French by descent, but were also both of 
the same name. He was called Charles, and I, Victor Gautier. 

Our family was not only of French origin, bui also of the old 
religion, and as it had been originally intended that my cousin 
should enter the priesthood, he had been sent to the University of 
Donai to complete his education. Here he acquired, together with 
a decided disinclination to become a priest, a good knowledge of 
the French language and literature (if romance reading may be 
said to impart such knowledge), and a smattering of Greek and 
Latin. On the other hand, he almost entirely forgot his mother 
tongue. But it might, perhaps, by some few people, be considered 
as @ compensation for this loss that he had thoroughly mastered 
some doubtful accomplishments, such as a considerable skill at 
billiard and card-playing, and an almost consequent liking for all 
kinds of gambling. 

On his return to England Mrs. Gautier, the widowed mother of 
my French cousin, articled. her son Charles, of whom she was 
doatingly fond, to an attorney (they were called attornies, and not 
solicitors in those days), with whom he had served his time; that 
is to say, he would go to the office when he thought fit, and stay as 
long as suited him, and as on those occasions when he did honour 
the office with his presence he worked but little, and took but a 
feeble interest in his profession and in what he himself did at the 
office, it may be readily imagined that when his time was up he 
had but little practical acquaintance with the details of his profes- 
sion, and that whatever fond hopes his mother had of his being 
taken into partnership and marrying his master’s daughter, were 
not very likely to be realised. 

In effect the lawyer called my cousin into his private room, and 
motioning him to a seat, said— 

“My dear Mr. Gautier, you are now in a position to commence 
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practice on your own account. When you first came here, I hoped 
that you might some day be associated with me as a partner; but 
I regret to say that I have since altered my intention; for as you 
have given us so little of your time, and of the ability which you 
undoubtedly possess, I can only suppose that you have some other 
and perhaps more profitable pursuit which claims more of your 
attention than you seem to think our profession merits. At the 
same time, I cannot but think, as I have more than once before 
taken occasion to state, that it is a thousand pities you did not 
choose some path in life more congenial to your tastes, or that 


- having once chosen our profession, you did not throw yourself more 
heartily into it. It is not even yet too late to redeem some of the 


time I cannot but think you have wasted, and with your undoubted 
ability and quickness much might still be achieved.’’ 

“T regret, sir,” replied Charles, ‘‘ that I should not have been 
able to spare so much of my time as you might have wished to the 
business of the office; but at least you must admit that in what I 
have done J have never given you reason to find fault. I have, as 
you say, other pursuits, which, it is true, absorb a great deal of 
time; but I am happy to'say, that the time which I have devoted 
to them has not been altogether unprofitably spent. You will, 
under these circumstances, perhaps, modify the views which you 
appear to have formed as to my conduct while with you.” 

** So far,’’ rejoined the attorney, ‘‘as the way in which you 
have performed the work with which you have been entrusted 
while here is concerned, I admit that you have always been careful 
and correct. At the same time, I fear that you have never shown 
any great amount of readiness to work except when work has been 
put before you, and have never evinced any very ardent desire 
thoroughly to master your profession. However, I will not say 
anything more at thistime; but trust you will see the necessity for 
the exercise of more energy and perseverence in the future, without 
which, all talents are but little use. With regard to your other 
pursuits, I shall ask you no questions, as I suppose they can only 
be such as may be followed by a gentleman with honour as well as 
profit.”’ 

Gautier slightly changed colour at this last remark ; whether 
because of some latent doubt in his own mind as to the strictly 
honourable character cf those other pursuits to which allusion had 
been made, or because he thought he detected a slightly ironical 
tone in the attorney’s voice, it boots not to inquire. [le seemed in 
no humour to prolong the interview with his late master; and so 
they parted with, it may be, a secret feeling of misgiving as to tae 
future on both sides, but at least on one. 

That same evening after we had finished tea and were seated 
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round the fire—for it was winter and a bitter cold night—a knock 
came at the street-door. 

** That’s Charles,”’ said my father; ‘‘ his time’s up to-day, and 
he’s coming to receive our congratulations, I suppose, on being out 
of bondage.” 

The door of the room opened and admitted Gautier and his 
mother. 


“Congratulate me,’’ said he, ‘‘at being my own master at 
last !”” 

‘Why, my dear boy,’’ said my father, laughingly, ‘‘ lf you are 
not your own master I don’t think anybody else is, or ever was, for 
that matter. I fancy you have always had very much your own 
way. However, I congratulate you on being at last a full-fledged, 
legal bird of prey, privileged to dip your beak into any one’s pocket 
who may feel disposed to go to law (and, Heaven knows, how many 
there are with that fatal propensity) and to draw up wonderful bills 
of costs, the reading of which, always excites a feeling of admira- 
tion at the number of items which can be made to cost exactly six- 
and-eightpence, and which were never dreamt of in the philo- 
sophy of any non-legal mind.”’ 

“* Tt’s all very amusing, I daresay, to talk like tbat; but a man 
must get his clients first before he can charge them,” rejoined 
Charles. ‘‘ You may take a house and put a brass-piate on your 
door, with ‘ Mr. So and So, Attorney,’ on it; but that won’t always 
bring clients.”’ 

‘* But, my dear, Charles,’’ interposed my mother; “how do 
other people get on? I’m sure I always had an idea that the law 
was one of the most profitable of all professions.’’ 

“Well, aunt, soit is when you get into the swim,”’ rejoined 
Charles; “but I don’t fancy that an ordinary sort of fellow like 
me stands a chance without he buys a practice.’’ 

‘* And why then should you not buy a practice, dear Charles ?”’ 
asked his mother. ‘If that be the only obstacle in the way of your 
success in life, it can, I think, be surmounted.’’ 

“Yes, if one had but the wherewithal,”’ said Charles, somewhat 
moodily. 

“ But, Charles,” interposed my father, “you must not forget that 
something more than money is required toensure success. Industry 
and integrity are absolutely necessary. Without these the money 
invested in a practice would only be thrown away.” 


‘How you go on, Uncle !’’ exclaimed Charles, “ you talk as if 
I were a regular scamp !” 


“Tam sorry,” said my father, ‘‘ that my remark offends, for 
no offence was meant. It was, perhaps, unnecessary to utter so 
manifest a truism. And you have surely lived lony enough in the 
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world to judge what line of conduct is likely to be crowned with 
success. ”’ 

Alas, too many people in the world while knowing in their 
heart of hearts what line of conduct is likely to be crowned with 
success, yet knowing or thinking that this same line of conduct is 
likely to be attended with a little trouble and persoual incon. 
venience, wilfully abandon it for a different line altogether which 
bears a promise of a more speedy success and a richer prize, a prize, 
however, which most often evades the grasp of the rash pursuer,, Or 
becomes his only to ensure his temporal, and perhaps eternal ruin. 
“ Cursed is he who maketh haste to become rich.”’ 

Well, the idea of purchasing a practice was apparently 
abandoned by my cousin, now living at home with his mother, 
whose income was derived from the interest of about ten thousand 
pounds left by her late husband, an officer in the army. Charles 
took an office within a mile of Bloomsbury Square, in which (at 
that time fashionable) locality his mother resided. But clients did 
not come to him. Yet his office was notdeserted ; for, ifhe had no 
visitors who required his advice in legal matters, ‘yet there was no 
lack of others of a more dubious character. ‘The individuals who 
called upon Charles were not, as a rule, those who would be readily 
taken for gentlemen. Their Newmarket-cut coats, the cock of 
their hats, and their appearance generally, had that indescribable 
horsey look which has characterised the betting fraternity time out 
of mind. 

I believe it had been at one time the wish of my father and 
Charles’s mother, that my cousin should marry my sister Sophia, 
who was at time about eighteen ; for when Charles first came back 
from France, his good looks and polite manners had made a favour- 
able impression on all with whom he came in contact. But how 
different was the man of three-and-twenty from the youth of 
seventeen? Habits of dissipation, and the company of betting- 
men and jockeys, had much corrupted those good manners which 
he once possessed ; and his language was now frequently coarse and 
almost harsh, and his address brusque. The few accomplishments 
he had once cultivated, such as music and drawing, were first 
neglected, and after a time abandoned altogether. On the other 
hand, the love of gambliny, which had been whetted by one or two 
lucky hits, daily gained a more complete mastery over him, which 
no losses could now weaken. 

It is, therefore, not surprising that my father should feel some 
misgivings as to the happiness of a marriage with a young man of 
the stamp which Charles was gradually acquiring; although all 
this time, while he could see the change in my cousin, my father 
did not know the principal cause of it. He feared, from the accounts 
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which Mrs. Gautier gave of her son’s irregular habits, that he had 
some dissipated companions, but he did not yet know that his 
nephew was a blackleg. 

** Mother !”” said Charles, one day to Mrs. Gautier. “ Mother, 
I have good news for you: I have just heard of a famous chance of 
getting on in my profession.”’ 

“That is indeed good news, my dear!” said Mrs. Gautier, 
“ But pray tell me all about it. Have you got a client ’’ 

“No; but I have heard of a chance of becoming a partner in a 
first-rate firm,’’ replied Charles. 

** T was sure that you would get something good sooner or later, 
I have often said to your uncle that your abilities would be appre- 
ciated at their proper value some day; but he always shook his 
head. Well, and who isit who wants to have you as partner ?”’ 

“Oh, how you run on! Nobody wants to have me as a 
partner, as far as I know. But I have seen an advertisement for 
a partner to join a firm of solicitors, and I think it would be a good 
investment if you could advance me the money. I have now been 
two years in practice, but I can bring you very little money out of 
what Imade.’’ This was true enough. He not only brought nothing 
home, but was contipually asking his mother for advances to pay 
his debts. “ You see, my dear mother,”’ he went on, ‘‘ I am getting 
quite tired of being such a burden upon you, and I must really 
exert myself to do something to raise the wind a little.”’ 

*“Oh, my dear Charles, how good it is of you to say that!’’ said 
the fond mother, almost affected to tears by the apparent hearti- 
ness of her son’s manner; ‘‘ you are my own good and handsome 
boy, whatever others may say.”’ 

Selfish as he was, even Charles’s lip quivered for a moment, 
but speedily overcoming this weakness he continued — 

*‘ Well, then, you'll advance me’ the money, won't you, 
mother ?”’ 

‘* But you have not yet told me how much it is you require to 
buy this partnership ?”’ 

“The amount will perhaps startle you, but then you must 
recollect that it is a genuine affair. There’s no humbug about it. 
It isn’t like buying a practice from some old fellow who has outlived 
all his clients, or whose health has broken down, and whose clients 
have consequently left him. Oh, no, it’s a bona-fide thing, and no 
mistake.”’ 

‘** But how much do they ask for it ?” 

** Don’t be startled when I tell you. Well, then, it’s three 
thousand they ask for it, and they won't take a penny less. 
‘ There'll be no debatement,’ as the Irishman said.”’ 

‘** Three thousand pounds! That's a great deal.’’ 
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‘* Yes, that’s true, But then consider what intérest you'll get 
for the money. The share will bring me at least six hundred a-year. 
Out of that I can afford to give you five or six per cent, while you 
only get four at present ; and I shall be able to pay you something 
for my board, which I have never been able to do yet. Beside 
that, I shall have some chance of being able to marry my cousin. 
By the way, will Sophia have any coin do you think?” 

‘‘T think not much ; but I should so like to see you married to 
her ; she is such a good girl, and would make a good wife I’m sure. 
And you, Charles dear, would make a good husband if—if you’ 
were but more steady.’’ 

‘* Well,” said Charles, ‘‘ everyone must sow his wild-oats, and I 
think if you will only agree to advance me this money I shall soon 
be in a fair way to make my fortune. I am sure, my dear mother, 
you would not wish to stand in the way of my advancement.’’ 

‘“‘ God forbid, Charles,’’ fervently ejaculated his mother, “‘ God 
knows I would shed the last drop of my life’s blood to promote 
your interests. But still I feel a sort of presentiment that you 
may be deceived by this advertisement. Of course you will make 
every inquiry ?”’ 

‘My dear, old mother, I think you may trust me. Although 
your Charles is not so good perhaps as he might be, and not so 
wonderfully proper as his uncle would wish him to be, he’s sharp 
enough. Anyone who wants to take me in must get up uncommon 


early in the morning. Catch a weasel asleep! oh, no! Don’t you © 


be uneasy on that score. The thing’s as safe as the bank.”’ 
A few days after this conversation, Mrs. Gautier, without 


saying a word to my father on the subject, sold out of the funds the 
sum of three thousand pounds. 


One evening in May my cousin came to see us, and brought 
his mother with him. They were to stay with us all night and 
accompany my father, sister, and myself to the Derby, which was to 
_ be run the next day. Both mother and son were in excellent 
spirits, and dilated on the good fortune which had at last dawned 
upon Charles. — 

During the evening, the souvenir of which will remain engraved 
in my memory as long as I live, my cousin took me ou his knee and 
said— 

“Now, Master Victor, only ask for whatever you would like, 
and you shall have it, even if it’s the top brick-of the chimney.’’ 

I was so taken back with this unusual generosity on the part of 
my cousin, that I sat with my mouth wide open, trying to think 
what I really should most like to have, but I was unable to fix 
upon anything. A few minutes afterwards I was ordered to bed so 
as to be up early the following morning to go to the races. 


-- 
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The next day I rose the first of anyone in the house, and 
impatiently awaited the arrival of the carriage which was to convey 
us to Epsom. At length it arrived, and when the hampers of good 
things had been safely stowed, and all the party were seated, we 
drove away amidst the admiring comments of the populace on the 
completeness of the turn-out. 

The humours of the road to the Downs, and the pleasures and 
discomforts of those who go to the races, are too well known to call 
for yet another account of them, even were my feeble pen fitted for 
the task. Suffice it to say, that we had a very pleasant drive to 
the course, and we were all in capital spirits, my cousin not 
excepted, although he left us to ourselves a great deal while he 
went—as I afterwards heard—to the betting-ring. My father 
remained in or near the carriage all day. 

At last the time arrived for the Derby to be run. Every one 
was on the alert ; for this year, more than usual interest was taken 
in the race by the general public, as the first favourite belonged to a 
very popular nobleman, and it had so distinguished itself at previous 
races that it was very heavily backed. After some few faise starts 
the horses at last got away. For a long time the favourite was far 
ahead of all its competitors, but at Tattenham Corner another horse 
surely but steadily began to gain upon it, and then there was a neck. 
and-neck race almost to the winning-post, when, amidst the most 
intense excitement and uproar, the competing horse came in first. 

Although we in the carriage did not suffer pecuniarily by the 
result, as we were not betting people, we were still rather dis- 
appointed that the favourite had not won. However, a glass of 
wine soon removed our chagrin, and we began to think of returning. 
But my cousin was nowhere to be seen. All at once a friend of 
ours approaching the carriage saluted us, and my father asked him 
if he had seen my cousin. 

‘** Mr. Gautier,’ said the gentleman, ‘‘I have a word to say 
to you. Pray excuse us, ladies, for a few moments,’’ and he led 
my father away. 

“Gautier!’’ he said, ‘‘ something dreadful has happened.” 

“What is it ?’’ inquired my father. ‘‘ My nephew 2?” 

‘*' Your nephew backed the favourite.”’ 

*¢ And lost,—how much ?’’ 

“ Three thousand pounds.”’ 

‘So that was the partnership !”” said my father. 

‘Ah, but that’s not the worst. He is dead, and by his own 
hand.” 
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MERRIE ENGLAND. 


BY JENNETT HUMPHREYS. 


IT was the custom, a quarter of a century ago, to roar out vigorously, 
in a robust bass-— 


“ Tl sing you a fine old song, made by an ancient pate 
Of a fine old English gentleman who had a large estate.” 


Said English gentleman flourished in Merrie England, of course; 
during the good old times to which everybody refers, during the 
good old times in which, too, nearly everybody believes. Let afew 
facts concerning Merrie England be recalled. Let it be seen 
whether the folks who are bygone—nay, “of yore,’’ that is the 
correct expression—were quite as privileged and unhampered as is 
popularly supposed. 

They had to pay Ferdwit, that is a fine of 120 shillings, for 
not bearing arms in a military expedition. They had to give their 
share of the Auziliam ad filium militem faciendum et maritandum, 
the tax, or ‘‘ reasonable aid,’’ towards knighting the king’s son and 
marryiny the king’s daughter. They had to find fodder,—part of the 
king’s prerogative to be provided with corn, &c.,for his horses in war- 
likeexpeditions. They had to pay Almsfeow, or Peter’s Pence, that 
tax tothe Pope, of a penny on every house (which, perhaps, was the 
cause of some of the crowding up together under one roof, so ruinous 
to health and civilisation). They were liable to castle-ward,—a 
charge upon all who lived within a certain compass of a castle, for 
the maintenance of those who watched and guarded there. They 
had to pay chimney money, otherwise fuage,—a tax of 2s. upon 
every hearth. They had to give hidage,—a royal tribute reckoned 
on every hide of land; a hide being as much as one plough could 
cultivate in a year, and Bovata Terre, being 28 acres, as much as 
one ox could till. They had to furnish church-scot, or church- 
chesset, a measure of corn to tlie parish church on St. Martin’s 
Day, as the first-fruits of harvest. (From this the expression 
 scot.free,’’ Lecomes iutellivible.) They had to pay black-mail, such 
of them as lived in the north, arent, either in money, corn, or cattle, 
for protection from moss-troopers and other robbers infesting the 
border. ‘They had to submit to coshering,—the right of lords of the 
manor to board themselves and their retinue in their tenants’ 
houses ; tlie last relic lingering of which is the soldiers’ billet on 


publicans. They who kept shop in the City of London had to 
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beware of the garbler,—an officer to overhaul all drugs, spices, and 
so on, and to cleanse them from dross and dirt. They had, if they 
were jurors, and had given a false verdict in a case over 40s. (and 
it was easy to affirm falsity), to submit to attaint ; a writ ordering 
their meadows to be ploughed, their houses pulled down, their lands 
forfeited to the king, and they themselves to be imprisoned. By 
this law, too, as is well-known, punishment was hereditary; the 
blood of the sufferer was said to be attainted—that is, corrupted ; 
and reference may be made here to the words Shakespeare makes 
the Earl of Somerset and Richard Plantagenet bandy together in 
the White and Red Rose scene in Temple Gardens. Somerset has 
scoffed at the future Duke of York as a yeoman,—a taunt that galls ; 
and then he proceeds boldly to what he calls ‘‘ maintain his words,”’ 
he says, — 


“ Was not thy father, Richard, Earl of Cambridge, 
For treason executed in our late King’s days? 
And, by his treason, stand’st not thou attainted, 
Corrupted, and exempt from ancient gentry ? 
His trespass yet lives guilty in thy blood ; 

And till thou be restored thou art a yeoman.” 


But Plantagenet repels the whole. He argues angrily,— 
“My father was attached, not attainted ; 
Condemned to die for treason, but no traitor.” 

An attachment simply meaning an arrest (from the French verb 
attacher), and not being a proof of guilt; and Plantagenet declares 
further that he will scourge Somerset and ‘‘ proud Poole,” and 
that they had better look toit. For well did Plantagenet know 
the meaning of a lord’s privileges ; the incessant recurrence of them, 
the cost to perpetuity of being thrust down into yeomanry beyond 
the pale. ‘The name was nothing ; it was the price of it. 

Resuming the enumeration of some of the dues and signs of 
fealty and homage (although this is by no means meant as a 
catalogue of them ; only an indication of the sort), mention will be 
made that the esrly merrie inhabitants of England had to agree to 
recta prisca regis, —a right the king had of taking two butts of wine 
out of every ship laden with it—one from before the mast and one 
from behind. Then they were liable to forfeiture of marriage,—a 
punishment if a ward, or tenant under age, refused a convenient 
marriage offered by his lord. Every now and then they were re- 
quired to yield benevolence,—a voluntary gratuity (!) given to 
the reigning suvereign. Such of them as were barons, had to pay 
baronage,—a tax for the king’s use, levied out of their bounds 
and precincts. No one might touch regal fishes,—whales, 
sturgeons, &c.,—which by the king’s prerogative belonged to 
him. (Jt seems startling now, that a law need have been enacted 
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about such fish—much more startling is it to know that it was 
necessary to forbid salmon-fishing in the river Thames altogether 
during kipper-time—the ten days between the 3rd and the 12th of 
May.) Ifa ship were lost, the law called wrack, or wreck, came 
into force; by this, unless a man, or a dog, or a cat, were saved, 
and the owner laid claim within a year and a day, all goods that 
floated to land, were forfeited to the king (and it may be calculated 
whether this year and a day gave time enough for an owner in all 
cases even to get news of his misfortune ; when travelling was by 
hoof or wain, and the hottest message must toil along the road.) 
If a man killed another in self-defence, he was able, in law 
phraseology, to set up a plea of Se defendendo ; he was obliged to 
procure his pardon from the lord chancellor, and give everythiny he 
possessed to the king. Supposing there were a widow. who wished 
(naturally enough) to keep her husband’s land after his decease, 


she was obliged to make oath in chancery she would form no 
second marriage without the king’s leave. To govern working men, 


there were justices commissioned called justices of labourers, whose 
duty was—to speak by the book—‘‘ to curb the frowardness of 
labouring men, who would either be idle or exact unreasonable 
wages.’’ Even, too, when a man was dead, there was the right of 
the lord of the manor (literally the /andlord) to heriot or hariot,— 
the best beast there was on his pasture. From one end of England, 
also, to the other there, were local tolls and customs, added to all 
these, of which the very names are rapidly passing away altogether 
from our dictionaries. In Northumberland there was head-pence,— 
the sum of £51 exacted by the sheriffs from the inhabitants every 
third and fourth year, without any liability to make account of it 
to the king. In Essex, at Whittle (a manor), there was lep and 
lace, a duty of 4d. for every cart (not a nobleman’s) that passed 
over a part of the lord’s land called Greenbury. In another part 
of Essex, Rochford, there was lawless court,—a court held the 
Wednesday after each Michaelmas day atcock-crow ; the lord of the 
manor of Raleiyh presided there (he had to practise early rising !) 
the people whispered there; there was no candle, or pen, or ink, 
only a coal ;%and if any man owing a suit or service did not appear, 
he forfeited douvle his rent for every hour he was missing. At 
Harrow, Middlesex, there was mayna precaria,—a great reap day, 
when it was the right of the lord of the manor to summon everyone 
of his tenants who had a chimney, to do a day’s work for him. At 
Builth, Radnorshire, every tenant had to pay six-and-eightpence (a 
noble), towards the marriage-portion of his lord’s daughter. At 
Maldon, Essex, there was mark-penny,—a duty ofa penny paid by 
every person who had a pipe or gutter running into the street. At 
Rodeley, Gloucestershire, every tenant paid pride-gavel,—a rent for 
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the liberty of fishing for lampreys in the river Severn. At the 
same place there was sand-gavel,—a duty to the lord for liberty to 
dig up sand. In Suffolk and Norfolk, both, there was shack,—the 
right of the lord to feed hogs and flocks of sheep upon tenant’s land 
during the six winter months—from harvest till seed-time. At the 
manor of Cholington, Sussex, the lord could enforce the payment of 
street-gavel,—2s. from every tenant on going out of the manor and 
returning. In the Honour of Clun, Shropshire, there ‘was suit- 
silver,—a rent paid by the freeholders to be excused from appearing 
at the courts baron. Another “silver,” was salt-silver,—a penny 
paid by such tenants as wished to be excused carrying their lord’s 
salt from the market to his larder. A third was slouch-silver,—a 
rent paid to the lords of Wigmore manor, instead of some days’ work 
at harvest. A fourth'was smoke-silver,—money paid to clergymen 
in lieu of tithe-wood ; to which must be added smoke-farthings, — 
the Whitsuntide dues of the inhabitants of a diocese when they 
made their processions to the mother or cathedral church. At 
Lambourne, Essex, there was ward-staff,—a service performed by the 
lord of the manor himself, of sending a load of straw, in a cart with 
six horses, to an appointed place, with two ropes and two men to 
watch it was not stolen. At Dover Castle there prevailed warnoth, — 
a custom by which any tenant failing to pay rent, was obliged to 
pay double the first time he offended, and at the second time treble. 
In Derbyshire there was white-rent,—a duty of 8d. from every 
tanner to the Duke of Cornwall. In Dorsetshire, from certain lands, 
there was white-hart silver,—a mulct to the exchequer, first 
imposed on Thomas de Linde by - Henry the Third, for killing a 
beautiful white hart, contrary to his order. (The law about harts, 
it is we!l to remember, was very strict. Ifa hart had been hunted 
by the king or queen till it had taken cover out of the forest, or 
chace, the people in the neighbourhood were not allowed to kill it. 
Proclamation was at once made that it was a hart-royal, and it was 
not to be touched or injured.) At Canterbury there was gavel- 
cester,—a rent of a measure of ale, chargeable on stewards and 
bailiffs. At Leominster there was trugg-corn,—au allowance of corn 
to the vicar for officiating at some chapels-of-ease in his parish. At 
Bradford, Wilts, there was veal-money,—an annual rent to the lord, 
as a commutation of veal in kind formerly his due. At many 
manors in Wales there was gwabr-merched,—a payment by tenants 
to the lord, on the marriage of their daughters, or on proof that they 
had been unchaste. And so the account might be lengthened till 
patience was beyond all reckoning wearied, and many more sheets 
. were filled. 
Of these payments it will have been observed that most of them 
were in obligation of service, or else in commutation of this 
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obligation formerly performed. This belongs naturally to the state 
of things existing in primitive society. Coin did not come into 
vogue till fairly far on. Of the acknowledgments some were signs 
of honour, i.e. dignity belonging not only to the person receiving 
the acknowledgment, but to the persons making it. These were 
called in law, sergeanty ; they were divided into grand sergeanty 
and petty sergeanty ; and they were due to the monarch as dis- 
tinguished from the services owing to a mere lord, Grand 
sergeanty consisted in personal service at the king’s or queen’s 
coronation, in carrying the royal lance or banner, in leading the 
king’s horse, in being his champion, his carver, and so forth; and 
the performance of such service was the oniy rent at which manors 
and demesnes were to be held. Petit sergeanty was confined to 
furnishing the king annually with some small equipment towards 
his wars, such as a buckler, a bow, an arrow, or the like; a mere 
nominal charge for the privilege of holding land. The services 
similar to these performed by tenants to their lord were of an 
almost illimitable variety. Out of them there was gavel-herte,—the 
duty of each man to plough so much ground ; there was gavel.med, 
the necessity to mow; there was gavel-rep, the necessity to reap ; 
there was hail-work, the necessity to build churches and keep them 
in repair; there was ward-corn, the necessity of watching and 
warding at a castle, and blowing a horn on a surprise; there was 
fossatorum, forcing the inhabitants to repair and maintain the 
ditches round a town. Of rent paid in kind, otherwise, by barter, 
there was likewise an immense variety. One was known as 
gavel.bread, the supplying of so much bread or corn; another was 
meal-rents, the supplying meal for the lord’s hounds; and more 
can be recognised, inductively, by the dues and tolls that on their 
withdrawal for convenience had to be paid, instead of them, as com- 
pensation. Among these was scharupenny, so much paid by 
tenants for not penning up their cattle in the lord’s pound, the 
presence of the animals being material to the productiveness of the 
land. Another payment was biscot,—twopence, to avoid repairing 
hedges and ditches. A third was terrage, literally land-tax,— 
money to be excused from all earth culture, ploughing, reaping, 
and so forth. And then there was herring-silver,—money, as the 
name suggests, in lieu of the supply of so many loads of herrings. 
Other means by which thanes, or superior lords of any sort, 
derived money from the mass of the people, were shearing-penny,— 
money paid by a tenant to his lord for being allowed to shear his 
sheep ; wood-corn, a certain quantity of grain sent up to the lord 
for the right to pick up dead and broken wood ; avisage, charge for 
sending hogs to be fed in the lord’s forests; furnage, the cost of 


baking bread in the lord's common oven; herbage, payment for 
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sending cattle on to ground to feed; turbary, money paid for the 
right to cut turf for fuel; faldage, the consideration for bein 
allowed to set up folds for sheep ; and drofland, the only other that 
shall be added, a quit-rent (that was the term) paid by tenants for 
driving cattle through manors, to get at fairs and markets. 
Suggested by all this are bondage, villenage, serfdom. Ascer. 
tained from it, assuredly, is the fact that the merrie English of yore 
were bound round by an army of prohibitions, tolls, customs, fees, 
obligations, payments, duties, from which there was no escape. 
Land might be held, it is true, on the conditions of paying yearly 
a gilliflower, a rose, a pair of spurs, a barleycorn (the last form in 
which the custom flings a shadow as far along as to-day); and, so 
far, that was desirable enough. But the black shades accompany. 
ing these sun-tones of the picture cannot be rubbed out ; and these 
black shades aremany. Think of butlerage (from bouteille, bottle), 
think of pickage, think of pannage, think of pavage, think of 
hallage, poundage, tronage, keelage, rivage, prisage, scavage, 
scutage, summage, bridge-bote, carroon. Kach one meant a pay- 
ment, lawful and exacted, from scutage, the shield-tax to Henry 
Ill. for his expedition to the Holy Land, down to carroon, the 
rent received in London for every car or cart driven into it. Each 
one, too, gives a meaning, that is quite good to have, to the term 
“Computation of Tithes,” and to the modern lumping called 
** Assessed Taxes.”’ Is it wise, then, to sigh out that nothing is so 
delightful as it used to be in the Merrie England of the Good Old 


Times? Supposing it were, would many people welcome it, and 
be, right-out, glad ? 
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HORACE DRAPER. 
BY J. T. W. BACOT. 
Author of “Mary Burroughes,” Xe. 


CHAPTER XTVILT. 


AT GRAVESEND, 


‘“‘ HERE is a bore! ’’ exclaimed Dr. Snape, as an orderly knocked 
at his door at six-o’clock on the following morning. “ The man who 
was to go with the detachment of the 180th, which embarks at 
Gravesend for the Cape, is ill, and I’ve got to go instead. They 
march at eight! I say, old fellow, you are going back to London, 
ain’t you? ”’ 

[Ta 

“ Well, do come with me; it’s only a walk, you know, and you 
can také the train from Gravesend.”’ 

“T don’t mind,’’ said Frank, and at the appointed hour he 
joined Snape, who was bringing up the rear, as the detachment 
filed through the streets of Chatham. 

‘*T thought somebody would have made a speech to the men 
before they started,’ remarked Frank. 

‘“‘ What about ?”’ said Snape. 

‘‘Oh, something about the men leaving their native shores to 
support Old England’s honour in foreign lands.’’ 

“Too early, my boy, there’s nobody about, not even a reporter. 
It’s no use talking humbug to the men. What do you suppose 
they care about England? Why, they don’t know how many 
counties there are, any more than they know what Magna Charta 
means, or trial by jury!—no, I don’t mean that exactly, that 
would be going a little too far; but they don’t want cheering up 
about quitting their native land. There?’’ laughed Snape, ‘‘I 
don’t quite mean it all, but I’m in a bad temper. My corns hurt 
me, and I’ve got on the wrong boots. I told my servant t» put 
out the other pair, and much he minds. Really, though, the men 
don’t care twopence about fine speeches. I know what you are 
thinking about —Nelson’s signal—‘ England expects every man to 
do his duty.’ Do you really suppose any man on board the Fleet 
fought one bit better or worse for that? It’s the people, who have 
not got to do the fighting, that enjoy the sentiment. Depend upon 
it it’s not the man who leaves his country that says ‘My native 
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land, good night.’ The girl he leaves behind him may; but as 
for the man, he is packing up and has something else to think of. 
You tell the men here they will have an extra pint of beer when 
they get to Gravesend, and you will see how they will step out!’’ 

“What a quantity of women there are !’’ remarked Frank. 

“Sweethearts and wives, my boy,’’ replied his friend. “ The 
sweethearts will be off directly, they never go farther than the last 
public-house. By-the-bye, Lumsden, I suppose you think ‘the 
soldier will turn away his head to wipe away a tear,’ as the song 

oes ?”’ 
= Do the wives go with the husbands to the Cape ?”’ 

‘**No, not these. They are married ‘ without leave,’ and have 
to stop behind.”’ 

“ ‘What* becomes of them ?’ 

‘*T don’t know. Those who have no children are pretty much 
as they were before ; but as for those that God has blessed with a 
family, 1’m afraid they will have to go to the Devil to feed them.” 

“T’ve a friend who is writing an article now on soldier’s wives,’’ 
remarked Frank. 

“ Tell him to call his paper ‘ Woman considered as a Nuisance!’ 
He will make quite a hit,” replied Snape. ‘‘ Do you know 
Gravesend ?’’ he asked, after a pause. 

*‘No,” replied Frank. I suppose it’s a lively kind of place, 
with drunken sailors rolling about, and all sorts of fun going on?” 

‘‘Never more mistaken in your life, my dear fellow; for 
Gravesend is just the saddest, quietest place in England. If ever 
you get poetical, and want to compose an elegy, don’t go and sit 
in a churchyard on a damp tombstone, but take a seat on the pier 
_ at Gravesend, at the bottom of High Street. It’s not a bad-name, 
‘Gravesend.’ It is the graves-end—the end of all hope—to many a 
poor soul. You see the passengers of all the big ships go aboard 
at Gravesend, and the sailors don’t get leave to come on shore, so 
no wonder it is rather dismal. But there is something worse even 
than the farewell to the living! When I was at Tilbury I often 
watched a lot of old men and women sitting at the end of the Pier. 
There they were, always the same party, day by day and hour after 
hour, trying to conjure up their ghosts! Poor wretches; they 
were so old, and mildewed, and forlorn, they were glad to cling to 
the memories of the past. They had no present, and did not care 
about a future in this world.’’ 

**T wonder they did not drown themselves,”’ said Frank. 

‘“‘ No, my dear Lumsden. ‘The people who drown themselves 
are those who don’t dare to look back. But here we are at last. 
You will come on board ?”’ 

** Thanks, if I shall not be in the way.”’ 
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“ Not a bit of it, not more than everybody else. All sorts of 
people flock on board when a ship is going to sail. Nobody 
knows who they are. The captain don’t know, nor the steward, nor 
the passengers. The proper thing for a stranger to do is to walk 
into the cuddy and call out ‘Steward, bring a bottle of ale!’ and if 
you call out loud enough you are pretty sure to get it. We will 
go in the last boat, and when I have handed over the detachment 
to the medical officer on board, we can come ashore together 
again.”’ 

On board everything seemed to be in a state of glorious con- 
fusion. The most remarkable feature was that presented by the 
soldier’s wives, who, being married with leave, were to accompany 
their husbands. They had seated themselves, as a matter of course, 
in the one spot, which made it most difficult for the crew to perform 
their work, and for the passengers to pass to and fro. In honour 
of the occasion they had put on all their finery, which was already 
smudged and disfigured by tar and coal-dust. All the babies were 
crying, and the elder children were trying to commit suicide down 
the hatchways or through the open ports. An officer’s servant with 
three howling dogs stood hopelessly in the gangway, and a mob of 
unknown visitors who had apparently no business whatever on board 
formed an outer ring, ‘and contemplated gloomiiy the general 
distress, The soldiers were falling in for a last inspection before 
they were told off to their quarters between decks, and the brigade- 
major was stamping about in utter disgust at the conduct of 
Lieutenant Smallbitd, who could not find some paper relating to 
the embarkation of a Sapper, who had been ordered to proceed to 
the Cape at the last moment. The brigade-major was furious. 

“You have neglected your duty, sir!’’ he said to poor Small- 
bird ; ‘‘ where are the man’s papers? How can the ship possibly 
sail without them, sir? Do you know what the detention money 
may cost you ?” 

‘‘ These are ail the papers 1 received, sir,”’ replied Lieutenant 
Smallbird. 

“All you received? Good heavens! Where is the man’s 
messing certificate in triplicate? And the transfer document in 
quadruplicate? And the record of service in duplicate? ’*Pon my 
soul, I don’t see how the ship can go—I don’t, indeed! There, sir, 
youcan go! I shall report you to the General, and you must 
take the consequences !”’ 

Poor Smallbird retired in a fearfully depressed state of mind, 
and was not himself again until he had finished three glasses of 
beer, and smoked two pipes of cavendish. 

In the cabin matters were even worse. ‘‘ Steward! clean 
glasses and a bottle of ale!” ‘‘Steward! more biscuit !’’ 
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“ Steward! a clean plate!” “Steward! Mrs. Major Pope wants 
the baby’s bottle filled with some nice new milk!”’ ‘“ Steward ! 
Mrs. Captain Smith thinks she could take some chocolate!’ 
“Steward! a pint of rum for the forecastle—mate’s orders !’’ 
‘**Oh, steward! you've filled up the baby’s bottle with rum!”’ 
‘*The mate says he don’t want milk, steward,’’ said the boat- 
swain, with sarcasm. 

Another half hour of it, and the steward would’ have been a 
dead man; but at last came a respite. Loud rung the ship’s bell ! 

** All for shore !”’ shouted the boatswain. 

“ Off started all the strange-looking men who had not even 
attempted to transact any business. Away went all the personal 
friends of the passengers; and over the side strutted the British 
Major, attended by a smart-looking orderly, who had been in pos- 
session of the Sapper’s papers all the time! The very last to 
leave the ship were Snape and Frank Lumsden, and an elderly 
seafaring man, who was accompanied by a very pretty girl. 
These two were evidently personal and intimate friends of the 
Captain of the Transport ship. He shook hands with them over 
and over again, and seemed loth to let them go. At last he gave 
one more farewell. 

“Goodbye, and God bless you! my dear old friend Mowbray,’’ 
he said; and ‘* Goodbye, Anne !”’ 


CHAPTER XIX. 


STOP THIEF ! 


““Can any of you gentlemen, row?” asked the waterman, 
suddenly, when the boat was half way between the transport ship 
and the shore. 

‘* Why, what’s the matter ?’’ said Captain Mowbray. 

“ ] don’t know, rightly, master,’’ groaned the unfortunate man, 
who was blue in the face, and and gasping for breath. ‘“ It’s on 
my chest like! I was took once this way before.’’ He stopped 
pulling, and the boat drifted with the tide. 

‘*He’s got an attack of asthma,”’ said Dr. Snape. ‘‘ Can you 
pull, Lumsden ?”’ 

“T could manage one scull, if you would take the other.’’ 

**T can’t—it is not in my line.”’ 

*“‘T am getting old,’’ exclaimed Captain Mowbray ; ‘‘ but I can 
lend a hand. You take my place,’’ he continued, “ and I will pul! 
stroke if the gentleman will pull bow.”’ 

The waterman moved to the stern sheets, and, the amateurs 
having taken off their great coats, made tolerable headway against 
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the tide. The waterman was handed over to his partner, ‘‘ Joe,”’ 
as soon as they reached the pier, and the party separated. Dr. 
Snape accompanied Lumsden to the railway-station, and the London 
train was just rolling in as they reached it. Frank had barely time 
to shake hands with his friend before the train was off again. 
After a time Frank thought he would smoke a cigar ; his hand dived 
into the breast-pocket, but came up empty. He tried another 
pocket, and he brought up, not a cigar case but a pocket-book ! 
He opened it, and, to his astonishment, it was filled with crisp bank 
notes. 

“Good Heavens !’’ cried Frank, “this isn’t mine! Why, it’s 
not my coat either! I must have taken the wrong one out of the 
boat. I suppose I can find that old fellow, Mowbray; and the 
sooner I set about it the better.’”” The train had reached Sidcup, 
and here Frank got out and took a ticket for Gravesend. Coming 
up from the station he passed a newspaper shop. ‘“‘ Just the place 
to make inquiries,’’ thought Frank. 

‘* Mowbray? Mowbray ?’’ repeated an old man, behind the 
counter. ‘“ Do you know a party by that name, Jane ?”’ 

‘‘There’s a Captain Mowbray lives at 13, Upper Parrock 
Street,’’ replied the girl, who was dusting the books of a small 
circulating library. 

“My Mr. Mowbray,” said Frank, “is an oldish man, with a 
stern, hard face.” 

‘“‘That’s right, sir;’ she replied. ‘‘ You can’t miss Parrock 
Street, it is straight up the hill. . I wonder whether that is Miss 
Mowbray’s young man ?’”’ remarked the girl as he left the shop. 

‘Why ?” 

‘* He’s in such a hurry, and I know the Captain’s out; for I 
saw him go down the street half-an-hour ago. He’s a sour old 
chap, and if she has a lover, depend upon it, he don’t go to the 
house when the Captain’s at home.” 

When Frank Lumsden knocked at the door of No. 13, the 
little girl who opened it startled him considerably. She gave a 
wild stare, then a loud shriek, and finished off by crying fire, 
and slamming the door in his face. Frank naturally concluded 
there was a fire, and pushing open the door followed the girl 
hurriedly into the room. He was just in time to hear the little 
maid tell the pretty girl who had been his companion in the boat— 
‘‘ Here’s the thief called, Miss!’ Anne Mowbray rose to her 
feet and looked bewildered. Frank coloured up and felt very 
uncomfortable. : 

“T beg your pardon,”’ he said, ‘“‘ for intruding ; but 1 find that 
Captain Mowbray and I have exchanged coats, and I have brought 
his back—is he in ?”’ 
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“ No,” said Anne; ‘‘ he is unfortunately out.’’ 

“ Perhaps you can tell me whether this coat is his ?’’ 

‘**Oh, yes; indeed it is.” 

‘‘One moment before I give it back to you. Did it contain 
anything of value ?”’ ) 

“ Yes, that is what frightened us all. It had a pocket-book 
with five hundred pounds in bank notes.”’ 

‘Tam very glad,”’ said Frank, “to be able to restore it. If 
you will be good enough to count over the money with me and 
give me a receipt, I will take my departure. All right, I think,” 
he continued, as the last note was placed upon the table. ‘‘ Will 
you kindly give me a memorandum ?”’ 

“T can’t,’ replied Anne Mowbray; ‘‘ you don’t know. You 
must explain all this to papa !”’ 

** 1] really don’t think I can stop.”’ 

“Oh, please do. You might be arrested,—it’s dreadful to 
think of.” 

**'Why should I be arrested ?”’ 

“Poor papa, was so frightened by the loss of the money, he 
telegraphed to London to have you stopped, and he followed by the 
next train !”’ 

“‘ Has he got my coat on?” asked Frank, half Jaughing. 

** Yes.” 

‘Tt would serve him right if I telegraphed, ‘Stop elderly gentle- 
man in pilot coat, with another gentleman’s cigar-case in his 
pocket!” Don’t mind, Miss Mowbray; it would have been an 
awful sum of money to lose. I'll stop, and you had better send a 
telegram to him to say it’s allright, and tbe money found. There, 
I think that will do.”’ 

‘*T will send the girl with it at once,’’ replied Anne, and she 
departed to the lower regions to the astonished little domestic. 

“You won’t call the police, Miss ?’’ exclaimed the girl, as her 
mistress entered the kitchen. ‘‘ He’s such a nice-looking young 
man; and you mighi forgive him this once.”’ 

* Yes,”’ smiled Anne; “ I think we will forgive him this once.”’ 

“Cause he’s like the Prodigal Son in the picture, Miss,” con- 
tinued the excited little maid-of-all-work ; ‘‘ we ought to fall on his 
neck and kiss him—oughtn’t we, Miss ?”’ 

‘That will do, Polly,’’ said Miss Mowbray, severely. ‘ You 
go to the telegraph station with this.’ And tie young lady 
returned to the parlour. ‘I am so sorry to detain you,’’ she said, 
‘¢T don’t think papa will be long. Would you like to take a walk 
and come back again ?”’ 

“Thanks! No, I don’t care about walking, and I’ve no coat 
until Captain Mowbray comes back. I would rather wait, if you 
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don’t mind; and pray don’t let me be any restraint on you. IfI 
may take a book, I can make the time pass very quickly.” 

“ Here is the key of our little library, Mr. —?”’ 

‘Lumsden is my name, Miss Mowbray, andI ama core 
man, by profession. Pray do not be uneasy about detaining me 
here ; Iam afraid I have no anxious patients expecting me in town.” 

‘* Mr. Lumsden,” said Anne, “ please, don’t be angry with poor 
papa when he comes back.”’ 

“Angry? no. Why should 1? unless, indeed, he has smoked 
any of my cigars ; and then I could not answer for myself. I oughi 
to ask you not to be vexed with me for laughing, when he and you 
must necessarily have been anxious; but there is something very 
odd in finding oneself guwite innocent of any offence. If I had ever 
even stolen a lump of sugar asa child, I shou!d be very angry at being 
suspected of appropriating a pocket-book ; but, then, I never did 
steal any sugar.”’ 

‘*Then I will leave you,’’ she replied; “ for I have been idle 
all day, and I must make up for lost time.’’ 

‘What a pretty girl!’’ said Frank to himself, ‘‘only such a 
sad face! When she smiles she is beautiful !”’ 

Frank was right—Anne Mowbray did look sad—there was a 
madonna expression about her face, as though she had been accus- 
tomed to grief, young as she was. She was tall, and gracefully 
proportioned ; her features were regular, and her complexion good, 
although she was very pale; she had beautiful hair of a light, 
golden hue, and her hands were well formed. But her eyes were her 
chief beauty, they were so soft and pleading, and shone with a light 
of a tender and pitying nature. She looked as though sorrow was 
habitual with her ; but every now and then when the gloom passed 
away, andthe mouth broke with smiles, and the eyes sparkled with 
laughter, Anne was charming. She had suffered from a great grief, 
and although four years had passed since then, she had hardly 
began to outwear the fearful impression it had made on her. She had 
lost, not only her mothe, but shortly after her mother’s death she 
lost her twin brother. There was worse than this—she knew that 
her brother, afier running away from home, had died abroad; but 
she also knew that he had almost broken his father’s heart by his 
misconduct before he died. Captain Mowbray never spoke of it, 
but she knew it all without telling ; and her greatest misery was to 
know that she must not speak to her father of his own son an{ her 
only brother. When she left the room to seek Polly, Anne 
naturally thought a great deal about the strange visitor. 

‘‘ How ashamed papa will be!’ she said to herself. ‘ How 
could he suspect him? It must have been the look of papa’s own 
old coaton him. How the police would have laughed at the idea 























of taking him into custody! Polly, we must have some luncheon,”’ 
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** Oh, yes, Miss! I was thinking of a fatted calf, Miss !’’ 

“ What nonsense, Polly ! what should we do with a calf?’’ 

“Make it a veal cutlet then, Miss! I could get one in five 
minutes from Mr. Blades, the butcher’s. He ought to have some- 
thing nice after all them husks,’’ muttered the girl, whose head 
still ran on the Prodigal Son. 

Anne let her have her own way, and the pair were soon occu- 
pied in making preparations for the entertainment of the very moral 
of the returned penitent, according to Polly’s idea. Captain 
Mowbray arrived at last, and the necessary explanations were made. 

“‘T should not have been in such a way,” said the Captain, 
‘“fonly the money was not my own. The captain of the ‘ Agra,’ 
gave it to'me to put into the bank for him — that is what made me so 
frightened. I don’t thank you for bringing the money back ; but 
I do for your good temper and consideration for us; and I hope we 
may see each other again. We must have a glass of wine to drink 
to our better acquaintance.”’ 

‘* Willingly,”’ replied Frank ; ‘‘ and he filled Anne Mowbray’s 
glass as well as his own. 

“To our future friendship !’’ cried the Captain. “ Why, 
Anne,”’ he said after a pause, ‘‘ I never saw you drink a glass of 
wine before in all my life !’’ 


CHAPTER XX. 
AT SCHOOL. 


EICHELSKAMP, in the Harz, had not advanced with the times. 
Tt was still a walled town, and although no warders looked down 
upon the -traveller, and the gates were not barred, there was 
nothing to hinder the inhabitants from taking these precautionary 
measures whenever they choose. A tourist on a walking expedi- 
tion felt some hesitation about entering Eichelskamp. He knew 
instinctively that he ought to be mounted on a war steed, and 
dressed in complete suit of mail to enter properly, in the true spirit 
of the thing. 

The street of Eichelskamp were paved with little round stones, 
which sloped gradually to the centre of the roadway, forming a bed 
for a little stream, fed by the daily contributions of the good house- 
wives, and supplemented by the showers of heaven. There were no 
footpaths, no gas, no lamp-posts, and the town was lighted, after a 
fashion, by oil lamps fastened on the projecting corners of the 
houses, ‘There were no shops, or not what people usually call shops. 
There were bulkheads projecting into the street, and queer cellar 
doors leading to subterraneous apartments, and no doubt things to 
eat and drink were to be procured by proper observation and 
inquiry. Undoubtedly sauer krout and sausages could be obtained 
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by descending into any of the cellars. Eichelskamp was behind the 
age. The inhabitants were only half awake, and seemed much 
inclined to go to sleep again. There was a small passenger traffic, 
but it consisted of the same set of people, who, having gone out 
early in the morning to make some necessary purchases, were so 
long about it, pottering up and down the stairs, and hobbling over 
the stones, that the visitor might be excused for thinking that there 
was really sumething “ going on ’’ at Kichelskamp. 

Out of doors things were not promising, but “ indoor life’? was 
rich by comparison, and pleasant enough in itself. The inhabitants 
were very suciable, and hospitality can be freely exercised where it 
is confined to the interchange of good wishes, cups of coffee, bread 
and butter, and fruit cakes. All the ladies in Eichelskamp could 
knit stockings, and all the gentlemen could talk philosophically, or 
listen with resignation. Everybody, too, could sing or play some 
musical instrument, so there were little evening parties where 
people met perpetually. Reading parties too were not uncommon, 
where friends assembled to wade steadily through some French or 
English book, each person taking a page in turn. In winter, too, 
the skating and sleighing added greatly to the pleasures of the 
place. 

No wonder that Florence and Flora found the time pass 
more agreeably than they had expected. No doubt the black 
bread and sausages were rather trying; but all sausages are not the 
monstrous things depicted upon the signboards of Eichelskamp, 
nor is black bread as black as it is painted. Of, course, Mrs. 
Schlagenweit could net treat Florence and Flora as mere school- 
girls, and they always accompanied the doctor and his wife to all 
parties and places of entertainment. The two girls both liked the 
new life after a time. It seemed to Florence a very haven of rest. 
Since the memorable interview with Alfred Huntingdon, when he 
made the proposal which she had not absolutely and conclusively 
- rejected, she had been very miserable. It was of no use striving 
te convince herself that she was only doing her duty in trying to 
comply with her parents’ wishes. She repeated to herself over and 
over again that she had done no harm; she had told her cousin that 
she did not love him, and surely he would not persevere. Still she 
was not sure of what he would do, and she was not satisfied that 
she had left her fate in any degree in his hands. She tried to 
console herself by saying it was of no consequence, after all, 
whether she loved him or not, now that he knew the truth ; but that 
satisfied her even less. She felt that she had no right to accept a 
love which sie could not return. She wore out her brain, puzzling 
it all over, until at last she got too tired to think. The spirit of 
Kichelskamp was too much forher. It was asleep, and she made up 
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her mind to rest also. There was no Alfred there at any rate, nobody 
to interfere with her and make her wretched, nothing to do but to 
be quiet and let the unaccustomed life of a small German town 
play out its play, before her half-opened eyes, while she enjoyed the 
certainty that she could remain a spectator, and not be called upon 
to take a part in the drama. And Flora liked the new life too. 
She wanted change, rather than rest, She blushed a little when 
she remembered the doctor’s assistant, and she resented Alfred’s 
cruel conduct in the gardens of Cassel; but the past was the past, 
and she was ready for a new life in the future. The reading parties 
and the musical entertainments suited her. Her eyes sparkled all 
the brighter, as she saw the staid Germans awake from their apathy 
as she read aloud some piece of poetry, or some English ballad. 
She could both sing and read very touchingly ; for she cared nothing 
for the meaning of the poem or the song, and so she could do full 
justice to the delivery. A public performer should not feel too 
much. If the elegant preacher were really torn by the emotions 
which he raises in his hearers’ breasts, he would probably be 
unable to get out any sound beyond a groan. Of course we don’t 
know this, but we suspect it, and our charity, not our judgment, 
gives the actor the benefit of the doubt. First rate actors puzzle 
us completely, and we don’t their sincerity. Who is there that ever 
had an interview with an undertaker who did not suspect him of 
hypocrisy in the exuberance of his woe, and end by half believing 
in the man, and dreading that he, in his turn, would suspect the 
genuine nature of our own emotions, and so conclude by leaving 
everything to the professional man, in the way of hatbands, scarves 
and feathers ? Fiora was a capital actress, and, of course, an excellent 
flirt. It was only when she got interested in the flirtation, that she 
broke down ; when she lost her heart she lost her head too. She ' 
had been a little too eager, once or twice, and she had failed ; but 

when she was personally indifferent to a selected victim, Flora was 
irresistibie. Mrs. Blimber, her father’s more than middle-aged 

partner, was her slave for life, and she could soon number at 
Eichelskamp half-a-dozen dreamy men in spectacles, whose very 

souls melted within them, as she read tender passages from Romeo 

and Juliet, or some touching little love ditty. They suffered much 

in secret, but they said very little. Whatever could be done by 

varying the accents on Ach, and Ja, and Ich and Dich these lovers 

did; but Mrs. Schlagenweit was an Englishwoman and a governess, 

and as her husband observed, ‘‘ capable of teaching many people 
‘In various tongues.’’ She took good care of her pupils, although 

they enjoyed a great deal more of liberty than falls to the lot of 
most girls; and the wretched Germans felt that the eyes of Mrs. 
Schlagenweit were upon them, and her ears wide open to catch an 
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unguarded word. There was one gentleman who had succeeded in 
out-maneuvering Mrs. Schlagenweit ; but then he was a man of 
great resources, being a man of war, and a lieutenant on the 
retired list; he had lately obtained an appointment in connec. 
tion with the government, and fate ordained that he should 
join some of the reading parties. He should have been safe,— 
he was not as young as he had been, and was engaged to be married. 
He stood in awe of Mrs. Schlagenweit ; but he fell! Not without 
dreadful misgivings and anxious fear did he venture one evening to 
slip a little note into the hand of this fair English miss. He 


almost felt inclined to run away from Eichelskamp that night, and’ 


he could hardly nerve himself to attend the next reading. Would 
she frown? would she refuse to speak to him? He was even more 
frightened when, at their next parting, he found a little note in his 
own hand, in answer to the one he had so audaciously presented. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


A READING PARTY. 


HAMLET was the play chosen for the next English reading at Mrs. 
Schlagenweit’s establishment. The class was to be quite a large 
one, as the tragedy had a peculiar interest for most of the philoso- 
phers at Eichelskamp. Most extraordinary views were entertained 
of the motives that actuated the melancholy prince. Was Hamlet 
mad? that was the question, or at least, the principal question. 
There were a hundred others that followed. How much was he 
mad? Why was he mad? Was his madness curable? Some 
learned men had studied the character of the Danish prince with 
extreme care, and had written essays in support of their views. 
“Princely insanity, as the result of too ardent a devotion to spirits, 
had been the result of the cogitation of Professor von Wasserlicht; 
the idea that Hamlet was suffering from an incipient attack of 
delirium tremens was well worked out. Herr Untergrund had 
prepared a paper which went far to prove that llamlet was a 
‘‘medium,’’ and a victim of underground table-rapping. Dr. 
Schlagenweit considered Hamlet’s a case of over-smoking; he 
udvocated the theory that the whole play was a covert attack upon 
tobacco, and the key of the enigma was to be found in the scene 
where Hamlet abandons all reserve, and asks Guildenstern, in scene 
the second, act the third, to ‘‘ take a pipe.”’” No wonder the read. 
ing of Hamlet in English was looked forward to with: much anxiety 
at Eichelskamp. The discussion would not be confined entirely to 
the learned professors. 

‘‘ Doubtless,’’ said Dr. Schlagenweit, ‘‘ the married ladies can 
best explain the motives which induced Hamlet's mother to marry 
her first husband’s murderer,”’ 
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“To men,’ remarked the worthy Doctor, “this seems un- 
reasonable, and philosophy fails to finds the solution; but where 
reason fails the woman’s instinct steps in, and, no doubt, to her it 
is Clear and praiseworthy. Ophelia’s madness, too, was altogether a 
feminine topic. Did she go mad because she lost her loyer, or 
because she lost her father ?”’ 

The company assembled at the appointed hour and the reading 
was commenced by Mrs. Schlagenweit. After a few pages Florence 
took the book. 

‘* Enter ghost !’’ said Florence, solemnly. A loud blow outside 
the door was the immediate response. Everybody startled. Poor 
Flora was so alarmed that she immediately slid her hand into that 
of Lieutenant Eberstein, who sat next to her. — 

The door was suddenly flung wide open, and into the room 
stalked a tall] figure, looking bewildered with the blaze of !ight, and 
confused by the presence of so many spectators. 

“°Tis Edouard!’ exclaimed Dr. Schlagenweit. ‘* Welcome 
home, my son !”’ 

There was a little confusion, but the first greeting over, the 
uew-comer took a chair and prepared to join in the amusement of 
the evening. Florence stole a look athim. He was tall, and rather 
powerful in frame, and she liked the expression of his face. He 
looked as simple-minded and as honest asa child. His age might 
have been two-and-twenty, and his features were rather large and 
massive, his forehead broad and smooth, and his eyes large and 
light-blue in colour; he had curly light-brown hair, and altogether 
he gave one the idea of quiet power, of a strong man at rest. 

**One could trust him,’’ said Florence, to herself. Flora, too 
cautiously inspected the new-comer, 

‘¢ Better looking than Alfred Huntingdon,’ was her first thought ; 
and her second was to withdraw the little hand which still lay 
unconsciously closed in that of Lieutenant Eberstein. 

When the reading was finished, the discussion began. Was 
Hamlet mad? The married ladies were of opinion that he was not 
more mad than all other men were, and always would be. What 
drove him mad ? 

‘* Excessive smoking,’’ said Dr. Schlagenweit. 

‘The search for the supernatural !’’ replied Herr Untergrund. 

“Delirium tremens,” suggested Professor von Wasserlicht. 

‘*Too great a love,’’ insinuated Lieutenant Eberstein, as he 
tried to tread softy upon Flora’s little foot. 

Flora thought it was remorse, in consequence of his cruel treat. 
ment of Ophelia, that drove him to insanity ; and Florence con- 
sidered that grief for his father had upset bis brain. Edward 
thought Hamlet went mad because he had lost all faith in his own 
mother, and so he jumped to the conclusion that there was no such 
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thing as faith at all in the world, and became a lunatic on the spot. 

“T think I should have gone mad too,’’ concluded young 
Chalmers. 

‘* He should have trusted in Ophelia, even though he had faith 
no more in his mother,”’ replied Licutenant Eberstein ; “ she would 
have repaid him by her truth. Is it not so, Miss Flora ?’’ 

“Qh, yes; I should say very so,” replied the young lady. 

‘*] think,” said the watchful Mrs. Schlagenweit, ‘we must 
stop this discussion ; we might resume it at our next meeting; but 
it is getting late—let us say good-night.”’ 

Edward Chalmers departed with his old friend, Lieutenant 
Eberstein, whose quarters he usually shared when he visited 
Eichelskamp. Florence and Flora saw him occasionally, however, 
and one day Florence was called into consultation by Mrs. Schlagen- 
weit about some business of her son’s. 

‘“‘- You must excuse me, my dear Miss Huntingdon,” she said, “ for 
troubling you about our domestic affairs ; but it is just possible that 
you may be able to give my son, a clue to the discovery of a rather 
important secret. Would you mind his speaking to you? he will 
explain it so much better than I can.”’ 

“T hardly think it is possible that I can be of any assistance ; 
but if I can, I shall be glad to give you any information.”’ 

“Then I will call Edward,’’ replied Mrs. Schlagenweit, and in 
a few minutes she returned with her son. 

‘¢ This is very kind of you, Miss Huntingdon,” he said, “and I will 
try and be as brief as possible, that you may not repent of your 
goodness. ’” 

‘‘T must begin by telling you that I am in an English mer- 
cantile house, which has branches in the Colonies, and I have been 
selected to take charge of an establisment in New Zealand. I have 
to start next July. Now I must diverge to another matter. A 
year ago an advertisement appeared in the /imes, asking the 
descendants and next of kin of Henry Chalmers, formerly of New 
Zealand, to apply to Mr, Pounce, Solicitor, when they would hear 
of something to their advantage. Now Henry Chalmers was m 
grandfather; there can be no doubt that Henry Chalmers was 
drowned on his voyage home from New Zealand, together with his 
daughter Alice, leaving my father the only survivor of his family. 
But it seems that Alice Chalmers was married, and the difficulty 
is to find out to whom? Of course, all this is no interest to you, but 
have patience one moment longer ; my mother told me, the other 
day when we were talking over these matters, that she had heard 
you mention the name of Horace Draper. May I ask you if she 
was right ¢”’ 

‘©Ves Mr. Chalmers; 1 know Captain Draper very well, and 
his Christian name is Horace,”’ 
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_ “Then you will see why I have troubled you. Alice Chalmers 
is said to have married a person calling himself Horace Draper. 
Now, let me explain why I think that the Captain Draper you know 
may be the very man I am in search of. I was talking, the other 
day, to the gentleman who has just returned from New Zealand, 
and whose place I am to fill; and, to my extreme astonishment, he 
mentioned to me that a short time before he had met Horace 
Draper, who was supposed to have married my Aunt Alice, in New 
Zealand.” 

‘But why should that astonish you, Mr. Chalmers? It is very 
likely he is the gentlemen you are in search of. He was a great 
traveller, and he might have married in New Zealand, although I 
never heard of it.’’ 

‘The strange part of the story is, that when my [friend Mr. 
Fortesque met this gentleman, and addressed him as Horace 
Draper, he not only positively denied the name, but was angry 
at teh mistake. He was about to embark on board‘a steamer, and 
might have been vexed at being stopped ; but what is really most 
strange is, he said that his name was Huntingdon. May J ask you 
if there is any resemblance between Mr. Huntingdon and Captain 
Draper, that would account for Mr. Fortesque’s mistake ?’’ 

Florence laughed, and took up an album containing photographs. 

“ This,’’ she said, ‘‘ is a very good likeness of Captain Draper. | 
have none of my father—he never will have his likeness taken ; but 
I have a little water-colour drawing, which must have been taken 
years and years ago. J] found it ever so long ago, and | am sorry 
to say I appropriated it. I ought to have given it back ; but when 
I was a child I was afraid, and latterly I have forgotten it. Here 
it is; 1 don’t think there ever could have been much resemblance, 
- when both were young.”’ 

“ Positively none, Miss Huntingdon, May I ask youa favour ! 
Will you lend me that photograph and the drawing for a week ! 
and I will run over to England and shew them to Mr. Fortesque ; 
there is so much depending on it, that I think I ought to go.”’ 

‘‘Why not write to Mr. Fortesque, Edward?’ said Mrs. 
Schlagen weit. 

Because he is ill, and perhaps too ill to see me if Igo myself; but 
I should like to try. 

‘* You are welcome to the photograph and the picture; I am 
sure you will take care of them; there cannot possibly be any batm 
in my lending them to you.” 
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BRANDON TOWER.* 


RANDON TOWER is an old castle, or, rather, the ruins of an 
old castle, in part rebuilt and modernised, the shattered remains of 
a stronghold belonging to fierce border times. All the passions of 
the borders ran in the blood of the Brandons. They believed that 
their line had been blent, as state need, or anger, or heroism 
dictated, with the houses of the Howards, the Percys, the 
Douglasses, and the Ferniehurst cavaliers. They looked with 
scorn on degenerate Scotland to the north, and even despised Eng- 
land to the south of them, their feudal geography making the seat 
of empire in the intermediate land. The actual tenant of Brandon 
Tower—Mrs. Applethorn—embodied to the full all the vanities and 
prejudices of her race; and, although the Brandons had become 
farmers through necessity, and sold the produce of the estate at 
markets just as aay other common-place mortals might have done, 
still they,disdained, as thoroughly as ever did the Highlander on his 
native heath, the arts and occupations of towns and cities, and 
they looked with an implacable eye on all the marauders who 
bought cstates and built halls on the debatable ground. 

Mrs. Applethorn had one son, Stephen (or Steevie, as he was 
called at home), and, in the face of his mother’s unconquerable 
prejudices, he had entered upon a commercial career in Rivers- 
burgh (read Newcastle-on.the-Tyne), and, what was worse, had 
wooed and wedded a lady of the town—a young person of a 
romantic turn of mind—who, to win over the goodwill of the old 
lady, had assumed the Tartan plaid and brooch, and had secretly 
dwelt in the neighbourhood of Brandon Tower, but without avail, 
As the result of Stephen’s having thus cut himself, as his mother 
termed it, ‘off frae a’ the pride an’ endurance o’ the hoose,”’ he 
is disinherited of his birthright, and left to the enjoyment of 
wealth and distinction in Riversburgh. But there is a skeleton 
in the town home of the merchant, more gaunt and spectral than 
any in the dark passages of the ‘‘ Tower,” because ever present. 
Stephen has ‘no longer either wife or child. A borderer—one 
Pairlee—strikes the key-note of the story, when he roughly asks 
Stephen, ‘‘ By the deeth o’ yer mither, whose ghaist may be wi’ 





* “Brandon Tower.” A Novel in Three Volumes.—Samuel Tinsley, 
London ; George Rutland, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
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714 Brandon Tower. 
us i” this mirk an’ loneliness, hae ye done nae wrang to Tartan 
Plaid?” This was the designation by which Stephen’s wife 
was known on the border. Tartan Plaid had lodged for a time 
with the Pairlees, and not only had man and wife become attached 
to the young lady, but the shepherd’s dog—a _ rough-coated 
Doogle—had also conceived an almost miraculous attachment for 
her. Doogle is one of the most remarkable characters in the work ; 
whilst he jumps with joy at the mention of Tartan Plaid, he ever 
growls at Stephen, and yet follows him to the abhorred town, as it 
were to carry out his own purposes as a canine detective. He 
leaves his master to protect his new love—Flora Lee—and he is 
ultimately the first to disinter the remains of Tartan Plaid in Holy 
Fount Dene. | 

When we are introduced, at the onset of the story, to an omnibus 

driver, wrapped up in innumerable coats and mufflers, and to a 
misanthropic passenger (Stephen) who upsets a, little girl, never 
stooping to assist her up, and the driver discusses astronomy to 
pretty little Praise perched on his lofty seat, we begin to think we 
have fairly entered upon one of the pseudo-sentimental stories of the 
day, in which the virtues of the poor are extolled by way of contrast 
to the vices of the rich. Lawrence and Hetty Snowbell—omnibus 
driver and wife—are so good and so wise that the error may well 
be pardoned. It is not till we find out that they were once not 
merely well-to-do, but actually wealthy people, that the secret of 
their wisdom and goodness becomes comprehensible. As to pretty 
little Praise, she is the heroine of the story, and every thing that 
can be desired as such, in mind and body, in every sweet thought 
and action, and every graceful deed and motion. 
_. Brandon Tower is, however, no mere novel, or story, in the 
ordinary sense of the words. ‘he love portions are purely 
incidentul, and the incidents themselves are subordinate to the 
clever and artistic descriptions of places and localities, and the stiil 
more lengthy and philosophic disquisitions, which will be read with 
interest by the thoughtful, if not precisely advantageous to the 
progress of the story. It is, in fact, a congeries, or collection of 
pictures and characters, rather than a novel, and, as such, must 
have local claims to favour as strong as are its claims to a more 
general acceptance. 

To the Snowbells, who argue that poverty is an advantage, 
succeed Mr. and Mrs. Gracechurch, two fashionable inanities; the 
lady, an invalid, in search of her lost sister—Tartan Plaid; the 
gentleman, a fool, whose virtues lie in his moustache ; and two suc 
caricatures of humanity are labelled ‘“‘ London Pride!’ Then we 
have a town-council election, in which several well-marked local 
characters—“ Captain” Jacob Dippy, it might have been Jacob 
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Tippey or Tipling, Stephen’s drunken and eccentric factotum ; 
Bonnytawk, tallow chandler and universal philanthropist; and 
even a “Vesuvian Bess’’—a figure, it must be admitted, with 
some vigour, if not with much humour. | 

Then we have the two Miss Lees—rich, fashionable, and fair ; 
the youngest—Annie—has had a love-affair inaugurated, under 
rather strange circumstances, by her uncle—Mr. Bingham, a 
retired fox-hunter, whose mind lies in his stick—Beeswing or Beesy, 
as he familiarly calls his best friend—but which has come to an 
abrupt termination by the death of her lover. She has, in 
consequence, become devoted to works of charity and piety; yet 
Stephen, now a wealthy widower, woes her, but in vain; and 
whilst she denounces commerce, from a different point of view to 
that of the haughty lady of Brandon, simply as interfering with 
pious meditations, derives amusement from the Muses, and appeals 
from them to the fountain of love, and determines the identity of 
recreation with a re-creation or regeneration, Flora, less scrupulous, 
gives her heart to the rich man with the skeleton in the closet, and 
hence the protection given to her by the sagacious Doogle. The 
two sisters play a prominent part in the narrative, or disquisition, 
whichever it may be called; but although Stephen at the last 
moment, finding that the wooing of Annie is of no avail, is willing 
to wed Flora, death interferes with all hisearthly projects. There 
are subordinate characters of much interest in the drama, more 
particularly Dick Bibstone, Stephen’s clerk, successor, and lover of 
Praise; one Parkett, once in trouble, but whom Stephen—capable 
of many good actions in a career ever chequered and overcast by the 
gloom of an early mystery—has befriended; Giffard Pike, a detec- 
tive, who never ceases to hunt after Stephen’s skeleton, because 
he fancies the merchant bas deprived him of his prey in befriend. 
ing Parkett ; and many others, not merely interesting in a local 
point of view, but as characters sketched with a masterly hand, 
and giving evidence of a deep insight into the springs of human 
motives and actions. The climax is reached when that faithful 
animal—Doogle— discovers the body of Julia, Stephen’s unfortunate 
wife, upon the occasion of a picnic in Holy Fount Dene.’ She had 
been accidentally drowned at the lover’s trysting-place, and 
Stephen, in his delirious excitement and fear of being supposed to 
have committed a murder, had buried her there, and, somehow or 
other, left the child—Praise—wrapped in the old Tartan plaid, for 
Snowbell to bring up, adopt, cherish. It was the eve of Stephen 
Applethorn’s election as mayor; but when the relentless Giffard 
Pike appears with the accumulated proofs of marriage and death, 
Stephen had also gone, overwhelmed with the burthen of grief, to 
the home of his ancestors, and the detective, as also a faithful 
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old steward of Brandon Tower, who has arrived to say that the 
estate has returned to its legitimate owner, only arrive to find a 
corpse! 

‘If the love part of the story is meagre, and the characters 
verge too closely at times, upon caricature, as in the instance of the 
Dundreary tvpe, and of the vicar and curate of St. Bavons, and 
others of a lower order, it is impossible not to concede that there is 
a vein of thoughtful morality running through “ Brandon Tower,” 
that places it far apart from the ordinary run of novels. It is the 
work of a clever, educated writer, learned in the way of commerce 
and commercial men, as well as in the more intricate depths of 
the working of hearts; and his labours unquestionably give promise 
of distinguished success in the thorny field of literature. 
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